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NIGHT TIME 
SONGS 


Mary BREWERTON DE WITT 
Song XIlIl 
THE STORY BOOK 


The story book that mother reads, 
The one we love the best, 


Tells all about the baby birds, 


That have a cunning nest. 


It tells about the chickens, too, 
And how they go to sleep; 

They fly so high upon a perch, 
And there they dare not peep. 


It tells about the butterflies, 
How everything must rest; 

And so God made a night, you see, 
Because he knew ‘twas best! 
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IN OUR VESTIBULE 


Though March has nothing in the way of holidays to offer us 
this year, yet the vim and vigor with which he sets about whistling 
into action the sleeping children of field and forest is good for our 
consideration. 


Wisdom speaks to her children in varied language. The 
March wind is telling us how vim, vigor and determination win the 
day against inertia and negation; how the ice-bound streams are 
loosed and their swift, glad currents set flowing; how the drowsing 
energies of growth are aroused and the brown looms of nature set 
awhirl with the weaving of the wonderful fabrics of Spring. 


There is an urge in us to emulate the dauntless spirit of March. 
It matters not how bleak the earth may seem, March finds its teeming 
side and Spring steps forth. 


Even so it is with human life. It matters not how bleak and 

brown conditions seem to get, back of them all are the waiting ener- 
gies and possibilities of mind and soul, that need 

The Divine Urge only the vim and vigor of a dauntless spirit to call 
them forth and fill life afresh with verdure and 


blossoms. 


Winter in the soul is only mental negation. There is never 
a time when the positive forces of thought may not return to us our 
springtime. 


Rejoice and be exceeding glad, for the undaunted Spirit that 
_is able to restore to you all things is now yours. 


Many new friends have joined us since we last met. We are 
glad to feel that all alike are earnestly seeking the 
Our Increas- _ higher ways of life and to enter into the understand- 
ing Friends ing that shall lift the burdens which fear and super- 
stition have put upon mankind, and restore to the 

soul its joy and wholeness. 
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THE STORY OF LOVIE 
MyrTLe FILLMORE 
Chapter VIII 
THE COMING OF LOVIE 


hs «IS June. A full moon hangs 

over Wiseman’s Wildwood; 
half in light, half in shade, 
this spot of nature holds its 
place like a redeeming 
thought in the heart of the 
great city. 

There is an unwonted 
charm about the night that consecrates its 
beauty—a holy hush that holds you listen- 
ing with the inner ear. 

Oh, glorious night! Oh, wondrous 
night! Thy way from heaven to earth is 
filled with shining. 

And angels of the Highest sing again 
that soundless Christmas song of glory and 
good will. 

A star of promise shines above the wood- 
land bungalow. The lights flash in and 
out of its windows. There is joy within its 
walls, for the Angel of Life waits to per- 
form again the miracle of birth, and from 
its sanctuary of hiding comes forth a soul 
clad anew in the garments of pink and 
white infancy. Pain and fear. have no 
part in its transit, for the glory of under- 
stood motherhood bars them out. 

The shepherds and wise men have seen 
the star and heard the song, “Unto us a 
child is born.” 

Whosoever will may know that with 
every child born into the world heaven sings 
its song of glory and prepares for a Messiah. 

Happy the father and mother who have 
learned the Divine Law through which they 
can co-operate with the Angel of Immor- 
tality and prepare for the coming soul such 
mental and physical garment as shall reveal 
and not conceal the God-likeness that is 
given them to clothe. 

The curse is lifted from mankind when 
parentage is understood, when every father 
chooses his fatherhood and every mother 
her motherhood, and love and consideration 
are the ruling motives of each home. 

Her dream ‘is realized: the lily bud has 
unfolded for Trixie. The pink and white 


mystery that fed at the fountain of her 
happy life and shared her. joyous heart- 
beats now nestles on her breast, a new-born 


‘ babe. The exquisite joy of motherhood is 


hers. And only she who has shared it, 
knows what it means to clasp for the first 
time this bundle of divine humanity that was 
fashioned ‘neath her heart, and feel the 
miracle of Life manifest. 

Lovie Has Come 

Hers is a triumphant entrance into exist- 
ence; for her the laws of nature and of God 
have been sacredly obeyed. The tradition 
of Eve and the wisdom of men are brought 
to naught in her birth-chamber, for the har- 
monious ways of life have been trusted, and 
pain and sorrow have no part in the coming 
of Lovie. 

The light of Paradise glows throughout 
the pretty bungalow, for the door that swung 
wide at the entrance of Lovie, remains ajar, 
and can never be closed to this household 
again. 

Before she had been an hour on the 
planet Lovie opened a pair of wondering 
blue eyes upon the adoring group bending 
above her, and Jack declares she smiled. 
No one disputes him. If he had said she 
walked or talked, methinks the loving cre- 
dulity of that little band of worshipers 
would have credited it nothing too wonder- 
ful for this heavenly marvel. 

It was a new experience for the white- 
capped nurse in attendance. Never had 
she seen the conservative rules and regula- 
tions of a birth-chamber so utterly disre- 
garded, and she afterward freed her mind 
on the matter to a fellow-nurse in this 
manner: 

“Tt was a queer proposition. I’ve no 
fault to find with them; they're lovely peo- 
ple all right, but all our training counts for 
nothing with such as they. Why, they 
don’t even believe in pain, and "twas all I 
could do to keep Mrs. Wiseman from get- 
ting up and dressing before her babe was 
an hour old. What do you think of that 


il 


tor a rational person? -And then every- 
_ bedy about the house, grandfather and all, 
came traipsing in before I had the babe 
fairly dressed. I don’t approve of such ir- 
regularities ; they distract one. 

He said to 


“Dr. Maurice was there. 

me in the hall, “They don’t seem to have 
much use for our services!’ I could see by 
his looks that he was very much discon- 
certed, and no wonder. I don’t like to see 
people suffer, but I think it’s right to follow 
out prescribed and orderly. ways, though 
Mrs. Wiseman says, ‘Every natural process 
ought to be as painless and easy as breath- 
ing, and would be if we were in perfect 
harmony with life.” 

Jack’s father had come early in the 
evening, and catching the note of expect- 


ancy that thrilled the home-nest, he had 


sent his machine back to the stables and 
taken up his self-imposed watch beside the 
picture that almost meant a living presence 
to him now. 

Jack came in and sat beside him for a 
little time, and they gazed together on that 
beloved face; and then the father spoke of 
the memories that were thronging his soul 
this night. 

“It was just such a night as this, Jack,” 
he said, “when you were born. our 
mother came near giving her life for 
you, and a great fear possessed me lest I 
should lose her; for a few days I forgot 
all else in my solicitude for her. I stayed 
by her bedside day and night. How well 
1 remember, it made her so happy to have 
me near her—for we loved each other 
dearly, Jack. But when the danger was 
past, in my blindness and selfishness I went 
back to my money-getting, and applied my- 
self to it closer than ever for my boy’s sake. 
In my short-sightedness I deceived myself 
into believing the accumulation of wealth 
was the greatest thing I could do for you 
and her, and so mi my chances for 
making you both happy with my presence 
and sympathy. You know the rest of the 
story, but I did not realize till too late what 
I had done. Oh, my son, I would give all 
I ever possessed to be able to restore to that 
face (pointing to the picture) the look of 


er my thoughtless selfishness 
it!” 


A great sob burst from his tortured soul. 
Jack’s arms were about his father, and a 
mighty love poured itself out upon them, 
while Jack recounted to his remorseful par- 
ent the many beautiful things the latter had 
done since they had taken up their abode 
in the little bungalow, and how Trixie 
could never ‘sing praises enough for his 
sweet attention to all that concerned the new 
home and its inmates; and further, that he 
knew she (the invisible mother) felt and 
understood, too, the change that had come, 
and was with them in their joy. The 
father’s soul was comforted, and when, an 
hour later, he looked down upon the little, 
pink vision of Lovie, a peace came over 
him, and he felt as if she might be standing 
beside him knowing the fullness of his heart, 
and a fervent “Thank God!" went forth 
unconsciously from his lips, which induced 
Trixie to reach up and kiss him. Those 
looking saw a face transfigured, for the 
glory from the “‘door ajar’ shone about 
~_ and the walls of separation were dis- 
solv 

To Aunt Joy, waiting in the white silence 
of Trixie’s “throne room,”’ returned like a 
dream the remembrance of a night like this, 
when the Angel of Life knocked at her 
door and the sweet joys of motherhood 
were bestowed upon her. 

Oh, if she had only known then what 
she knows now, the gladness of her sacred 
trust would not have been blighted by fear 
and solicitude over the health of her deli- 
cate boy! How that little body-temple 
might have glowed with the fullness of 
Life! Oh, if she had only known how her 


~ own fear and anxiety barred it out, where 


her faith and trust could have kept the 
doors wide swung to life! But Aunt Joy 
is not the one to let useless regret weaken 
the power of her present activity for good, 
and so her soul rejoiced and gave thanks 
for the knowledge that had made her free. 
And later on, as she bent above the young 
Madonna and child, she felt that heaven 
and earth had conspired to do their har- 
wmonious best for the coming of Lovie. 


(To be continued.) 
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SUNDAY SCHGDL LESSONS 


Blanche Sage Haseltine. 
@ 


LESSON 10, MARCH 8 
WATCHFULNESS [Temperance Lesson] —Luke 12:35-48. 


GoLpEN TEXT—Blessed are those servants whom the Lord, when he cometh 
shall find watching —Luke 12:37. 


35. Let your loins be girded about, and your lamps burning; 

36. And be ye yourselves like unto men looking for their lord, when he shall 
return from the marviage feast; that, when he cometh and knocketh, they may straightway 
open unto him. 

37. Blessed are those servants, whom the lord when he cometh shall find 
watching: verily I say unto you, that he shall gird himself, and make them sit down to 
meat, and shall come and serve them. 

38. And if he shall come in the second watch, and if in the third, and find them 
so, blessed are those servants. 

39. But know this, that if the master of the house had known in what hour the 
thief was coming, he would have watched, and not have left his house to be broken through. 

40. Be ye also ready: for in an hour that ye think not the Son of man cometh. 

41. And Peter said, Lord, speakest thou this parable unto us, or even unto all? 

42. And the Lord said, Who then is the faithful and wise steward, whom his 
lord shall set over his household; to give them their portion of food in due season? 

. Blessed is that servant, whom his lord when he cometh shall find so doing. 

44. Of a truth I say unto you, that he will set him over all that he hath. 

45. But if that servant shall say in his heart, My lord delayeth his coming; and 
vaca begin to beat the menservants and the maidservants, and to eat and drink, and to be 

en; 


46. The lord of that servant shall come in a day when he ‘expecteth not, and 
in an hour when he knoweth not, and shall cut him asunder, and appoint his portion with 


the unfaithful. 
47. And that servant, who knew his lord’s will, and made not ready, nor did 


according to his will, shall be beaten with many stripes; 

48. But he that knew not, and did things worthy of stripes, shall be beaten with 
few stripes. And to whomsoever much is given, of him shall much be required: and to 
whom they commit much, of him will they ask the more. 

We need not wait for the coming of a man into the world to 
teach us the true way of life. Within each of us is the same Spirit 
which was in Jesus. That all-knowing, all-loving Spirit is waiting for 
us to recognize it and claim its help and guidance. 

The lesson says that those who are found watching will be 
blessed. Unless we watch and listen for the Spirit we do not realize 
its presence. If we are watching we can see and feel evidence of the 
presence of the Spirit or God all around. We can see it in the growing 
things; in the beauty of the flowers and in the joyous faces around us. ° 
We can feel it in the love which flows to us from our neighbors’ hearts 
and in the great answering warm glow in our own. 
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When we learn to know this presence and to obey its voice, 
we have. learned the secret of a happy, healthy life, and are therefore 
blessed. 


LESSON 11, MARCH 15 
THE HARMFUL USE OF THE SABBATH.—Luke 13:10-17; 14:1-6. 


GoLDEN TExT—The sabbath was made for man, and not man for the sab- 
bath.—Mark 2:27. 


10. And he was teaching in one of the synagogues on the sabbath day. 

11. And behold, a woman that had a spirit of infirmity eighteen years: and 
she was bowed together, and could in no wise lift herself up. 

12. And when Jesus saw her, he called her, and said to her, Woman, thou 
art loosed from thine infirmity. 

13. And he laid his hands upon her: and immediately she was made straight, 
and glorified God. 

14. And the ruler of the synagogue, being moved with indignation because 
Jesus had healed on the sabbath, answered and said to the multitude, There are six days 
in which men ought to work: in them therefore come and be healed, and not on the day 
of the sabbath. 

15. But the Lord answered him, and said, Ye hypocrites, doth not each one 
of you on the sabbath day loose his ox or his ass from the stall, and lead him away to 
watering 

16. And ought not this woman, being a daughter of Abraham, whom Satan 
anes lo, these eighteen years, to have been loosed from this bond on the day of the 
sabbath ? 

17. And as he said these things, all his adversaries were put to shame: and all 
the multitude rejoiced for all the glorious things that were done by him. 

1. And it came to pass, when he went into the house of one of the rulers of the 
Pharisees on the sabbath to eat bread, that they were watching him. 

2. And behold, there was before him a certain man that had the dropsy. 

3. And Jesus answering spake unto the lawyers and Pharisees, saying, Is it 
lawful to heal on the sabbath, or not? 

4. But they held their peace. And he took him, and healed him, and let him go. 

5. And he said unto them, Which of you shall have an ass or an ox fallen into 
a well, and will not straightway draw him up on a sabbath day? 

6. And they could not answer again unto these things. 

7. And he spake a parable unto those that were bidden, when he marked how 
they chose out the chief seats; saying unto them, 

8. When thou art bidden of any man to a marriage feast, sit not down in the 
chief seat; lest haply a more honorable man than thou be bidden of him, 

9. And he that bade thee and him shall come and say to thee, Give this man 
place; and then thou shalt begin with shame to take the lowest place. 


Sabbath means rest, so the Sabbath day should be a rest day. 
At first sight that looks as though Jesus was wrong when he healed 
the woman on the Sabbath. Surely that was not resting. But wasn't 
it? What is rest, anyway? The great thinkers say that the proper 
rest is not absolute inaction, but the use of unused muscles. For in- 
stance, if through the week we use our hands and our brains, then to 
walk in the open air, near the trees and the birds, would be rest. 
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A very wise man once said: 


“*Rest is not quitting this busy career; 
Rest is the fitting of self to one’s sphere.” 


Now Jesus had so fitted himself to his sphere, or place in life, 
that he was always at rest. He was not tired or disturbed in his mind. 
That is the kind of rest that is lasting. If we learn to rest in the Spirit, 
we never will feel tired. Poise or balance is another name for spiritual 
rest. Harmony is still another, and they all mean fitting ourselves to 
the Divine Order of things. 

Every day we should sit quietly and say: “I am a perfect child 
of God, and | am guided and protected by the Spirit every moment of 
the day and night.” 

Then every day will be a Sabbath or rest day. We will have 
gained that rest which Jesus meant when he said, “My peace I leave 
with you; my peace | give unto you.”’ It is a quietness, a confidence 
which passeth understanding. It comes at times to most of us, and 
abides forever with the faithful. 


LESSON 12, MARCH 22 
LESSONS BY THE WAY.—Luke 13:18-35. 


GoLDEN TEXT—WNof every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter 
i ‘% ag of heaven; but he that doeth the will of my Father who is in heaven.— 
att. /:Z1. 


18. He said therefore, Unto what is the kingdom of God like? and whereunto 
shall I liken it? 

19. It is like unto a grain of mustard seed, which a man took, and cast into his 
own garden; and it grew, and became a tree; and the birds of the heaven lodged in the 
branches thereof. 

20. And again he said, Whereunto shall I liken the kingdom of God? 

21. It is like unto leaven, which a woman took and hid in three measures of 
meal, till it was all leavened. 

22. And he went on his way through cities and villages, teaching, and jour- 
neying on unto Jerusalem. 

23. And one said unto him, Lord, are they few that are saved? And he said 
unto them, 

24. Strive to enter in by the narrow door: for many, I say unto you, shall seek 
to enter in, and shall not be able. 

25. When once the master of the house is risen up, and hath shut to the door, 
and ye begin to stand without, and to knock at the door, saying, Lord, open to us; and he 
shall answer and say unto you, I know you not whence you are; 

26. Then shall ye begin to say, We did eat and drink in thy presence, and 
thou didst teach in our streets; 

27. And he shall say, I tell you, I know not whence ye are; depart from me, 
all ye workers of iniquity. 

28. There shall be the weeping and the gnashing of teeth, when ye shall see 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, and all the prophets, in the kingdom of God, and your- 
selves cast forth without. 
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29. And they shall come from the east and west, and from the north and south, 
and shall sit down in the kingdom of God. 


30. And behold, there are last who shall be first, and there are first who shall 
be last. 


31. In that very hour there came certain Pharisees, saying to him, Get thee 
out, and go hence: for Herod would fain kill thee. 

32. And he said unto them, Go and say to that fox, Behold, I cast out demons 
and perform cures today and tomorrow, and the third day I am perfected. 

33. Nevertheless I must go on my way today and tomorrow and the day follow- 
ing: for it cannot be that a prophet perish out of Jerusalem. 

34. O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, that killeth the prophets, and stoneth them that 
are sent unto her! how often would I have gathered thy children together, even as a hen 
gathereth her own brood under her wings, and ye would not! 

35. Behold, your house is left unto you desolate: and I say unto you, Ye shall 
not see me, until ye shall say, Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord. 

There are those who, having decorously sat through a Sunday 
sermon, go home and forget their religion for the rest of the week. 
They are the same who, forgetting the Lord when the sun shines, vio- 
lently call upon him when it rains. We all know them. Are we of 
them? This Truth which we are learning is for constant use. It is 
not merely a lot of beautiful theories—but it is a way of life, the only 
true way. We should live, hour by hour, and minute by minute, this 
Truth of ours. 

Jesus says, ““Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, 
shall enter into the kingdom of heaven; but he that doeth the will of 
my Father who is in heaven.” 

Heaven is within each of us, and the Father is the great loving 
Spirit. If we are still for a time each day and give the Spirit a chance 
to guide us and teach us, we will get into the kingdom of peace and joy. 

If we only think of this all-powerful Spirit when we are in 
trouble, and then plead frantically for help, we will never get estab- 
lished in health and harmony. We may be helped, but we will fall 
back into the old inharmony. It is necessary to form the habit of 
thinking only thoughts of goodness and purity and joy. If we daily 
claim the perfection and happiness which are ours we will have no 
occasion to cry “Lord, Lord,’’ for we will know that the Spirit is always 
with us and ready to help us. Trouble won’t come our way. Let us 
form the habit of living the Truth every day. Then will the kingdom 
of heaven become a reality to us, and we shall ‘‘dwell in the house of 
the Lord forever.” 
£ 
LESSON 13, MARCH ,29 

REVIEW—JESUS THE GREAT TEACHER 

GoLpEN TExT—What doth Jehovah require of thee, but to do justly, and to 
love kindness, and to walk humbly with thy God 2—Micah 6:8. 

During the past quarter the lessons have dealt with the teach- 
ings of Jesus. They are for us just as truly as they were for the peo- 
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ple of those days, for they represent conditions in our own minds and 
lives. They all help to make it easier for us to gain a knowledge of 
the Christ Spirit within. 

We should read over each lesson and seek for the thought 
which seems most clearly to apply to us. Then we should remember 
it and use it to make our lives saner and brighter and better than ever 


before. 


LESSON 1, APRIL 5 
CHRIST’S TABLE TALK.—Luke 14:7-24. 


GoL_pEN TExtT—Every one that exalteth himself shall be humbled, and he 
that humbleth himself shall be exalted.—Luke 14:11 


7. And he spake a parable unto those that were bidden, when he marked how 

they chose out the chief seats; saying unto them, 
en thou art bidden of any man to a marriage feast, sit not down in the 
chief seat; lest haply a more honorable man than thou be bidden of him, 

9. And he thet bade thee and him shall come and say to thee, Give this man 
place; and then thou shalt begin with shame to take the lowest place. 

10. But when thou art bidden, go and sit down in the lowest place; that when 
he that hath bidden thee cometh, he may say to thee, Friend, go up higher: then shalt 
thou have glory in the presence of all that sit at meat with thee. 

1. For every one that exalteth himself shall be humbled: and he that hum- 
bleth himself shall be exalted. 

12. And he said to him also that had bidden him, When thou makest a dinner 
or a supper, call not thy friends, nor thy brethren, nor thy kinsmen, nor rich neighbors; 
lest haply they also bid thee again, and a recompense be made thee. 
ed 13. But when thou makest a feast, bid the poor, the maimed, the lame, the 

ind: 


14. And thou shalt be blessed; because they have not wherewith to recompense 

thee: for thou shalt be recompensed in the resurrection of the just. 
d when one of them that sat at meat with him heard these things, he 

said unto him, Blessed is he that shall eat bread in the kingdom of God. 

16. But he said unto him, A certain man made a great supper; and he bade 
many: 

17. And he sent forth his servant at supper time to say to them that were bid- 
den, Come; for all things are now ready. 

18. And they all with one consent began to make excuse. The first said unto 
him, I have bought a field, and I must needs go out and see it; I pray thee have me excused. 

19. And another said, I have bought five yoke of oxen, and I go to prove them; 
I pray thee have me excused. 

0. And another said, I have married a wife, and therefore I cannot come. 

21. And the servant came, and told his lord these things. Then the master of 
the house being angry said to his servant, Go out quickly into the streets and lanes of the 
city, and-bring in hither the poor and maimed and blind and lame. 

d the servant said, Lord, what thou didst command is done, and yet 

there is room. 

23. And the lord said unto the servant, Go out into the highways and hedges, 
and constrain ‘hem to come in, that my house may be filled. 

24. For I say unto you, that none of those men that were bidden shall taste of 
my supper. 
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To be humble does not mean to disparage one’s self. That 
would be blasphemy. To be humble means to say, “‘Not |, but the 
Father within me, he doeth the works.”” This whole lesson is based 
upon the value of humbleness. When we know the Truth we cannot 
but be humble. God or the Good is all-powerful, all-wise, all-loving, 
and, in fact, all things. There is nothing real that is not God. We 
live, move and have our being in this great Good. It is the source of 
all our health, love, wealth and peace. It is the source of our life. 
Rather it is life, from which we draw our breath. When we know 
these things, we will always remember that all our good and worthy 
thoughts and deeds are from the Spirit within. 

We should not belittle ourselves, for we are the temple of the 
living God. However, it is well through all our ways to remember 
that it is ‘‘not I, but the Father within me, he doeth the works.”” We 
shall then be among those who, humbling, shall be exalted. 
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THE LITTLE GIRL AND THE ROSEBUD 
A Baby Lyric 


PEARL TYER 


ELLO, little rosebud.” 
“Hello, little girl,’’ answered the 
rosebud, nodding on its stem. 
“What are you doing, little rose- 


“I’m growing. What are you doing, little 
girl?” 
“I’m growing, too,” answered the little 
girl. “‘What makes you grow?” 
“Because | can’t help it,” said the 
rosebud. ‘“Why do you grow?” 
“Why, because I can’t help it either. 
What's inside of you, pink rosebud?” 
“Life,” said the pink rosebud. 
**What’s inside of you?” 

“Oh, Life’s in me too. What do you like best of all, sweet 
rosebud?” 

“‘Love. What do you like best of all, sweet little girl>”’ 

“| like Love, too, better than anything else,”’ answered the little 
girl. ‘“‘I believe that we must belong to the same family, because we 
think so much alike.” 

_ “IT know we do,” said the rosebud. 
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BLANCHE HASELTINE 


N a still day when whispers carry far, | heard one Wee ask 
another, “Do you suppose there is a really, truly nest?” 
I suspect that maybe some of the rest of you have 
wondered a little about that, so listen while | tell you. 
There is indeed a really, truly nest. It is the place 
to which I go when | want to talk to you. They are not 
dificult to build, these nests, when once you learn of what they are 
made. The only thing it is possible to construct a nest from is love. 
Anything else either crumbles to pieces or isn’t comfortable and snug. 
I have heard of those who have tried to build nests of all sorts of queer 
things. Money, for instance, or sticks and stones and bricks. They 
never succeeded, these people, and they wondered why. Isn’t it splen- 
did to learn that they are built of love? For love, you know, is most 
plentiful. We may have all we want just by loving. Easy, isn’t it? 
And so our little nest is made of love and is the most real of nests. 
Every so often, from out of its warmth | talk to you. Do you won- 
der how I get there? It’s a beautiful way. I just shut my eyes and 
listen for childish voices, and think of soft, warm little hands guiding 
me there. 
If this isn’t all quite clear to you, ask mother about it. Mothers 
know all about nest building. 


A Story for the Quiet Hour 


“Oh, mother, he came right close to me and we're acquainted 
now. Brother said he never would, but he did.” Sylvia’s cheeks were 
pink and she was talking very fast. When the bonnet had been un- 
tied and the roist curls pushed back, she continued: 

“He knows | love him, and he loves me. | just know he does.” 

“Of course he does,”’ agreed mother. “I told you he would.” 

“‘Now that it is so perfectly clear to you and your mother, 
Sylvia, perhaps you'll explain it to your Uncle Jim. What's it all 
about, anyhow?” 

“Why, the squirrel, don’t you know, that lives down in the 
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big tree. He always runs when people come, and seems afraid. 
Mother told me every time I| passed ‘there | should tell him | loved him 
and that there was nothing to fear. Brother said he always would 
run away, that all squirrels did—but he didn’t.” 

“T’'ll bet you kept awful still, though, for a long time before 
he came,” put in brother. Big brothers never enjoy being mistaken. 

“Why, of course I did,”’ and Sylvia’s stubby nose was lifted. 
ss in the world would I send thought things to him if | wasn’t 
still?” 

Brother turned again to his book. With Uncle Jim and mother 
as an appreciative audience, Sylvia finished her story. 

“I sat right still on a big rock and he sat on a limb and looked 
down at me. | kept thinking how I loved him and that he wasn’t 
afraid, and pretty soon he began climbing down. He got almost 
down and then went hurrying back. He did that two or three times, 
but at last he came right close to me. He sat up and put his head on 
one side and we just looked at each other. I said, ‘How-do-you-do,’ 
real soft, and he never moved. We sat there until a wagon came 
along and then he ran home. But he isn’t afraid of me. If brother 
would just let me use his colored pencils—the brown one, | mean— 
I could draw his picture.’” Sylvia looked longingly at the desk where 
the coveted pencils lay. 


“Oh, you're too little to draw pictures,” mumbled brother 
from behind the book. 


“I’m not too little, am I, Uncle Jim?” 
“Not a bit too little, Sylvia. Just right, is what your Uncle Jim 


would say.” 
he quoted— 


“I met a little elf-man once, “He slightly frowned, and with his eye 
Down where the lilies blow; He looked me through and through; 
I asked him why he was so small, ‘I’m quite as big for me,’ said he, 
And why he didn’t grow. ‘As you are big for you.’ ”’ 


The book closed suddenly and brother laughed. ‘You're 
right,” he said. ‘Sylvia, how would it be if I drew the picture and 
then let you put in the color?” 

While Uncle Jim looked on, brother drew the picture and 


Sylvia sat, brown pencil in hand, ready to put on it the same color as 
the coat of her friend, Mr. Squirrel. 
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Love is the key to the door of Luck; 
Truth responds to its Magic Touch; 
Purity banishes thought of Sin; 
Peace bestows blessings to all Within. 
—Gertrude Davis Nadig. 
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Then looking over Sylvia’s curly head toward brother, 
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_ BETTY’S BUSY BEES 
Mary BREWERTON DE WITT 
Chapter V|—Grandma’s Caller 


=] HAT a day it was! The wind blew in great gusts, and the 
} rain fell in torrents. Betty leaned against the window. 
“Oh grandma,” she disconsolately sighed, ‘I don’t 
believe the girls can possibly come over in such a storm; 
why, an umbrella would turn wrong side out in no time. 
Beside, | don’t see a single soul on the street. 


det A little girl—there, she nearly went into a puddle. 
Bab Brownel, and if there isn’t Bob hurrying after her!” 
: Mrs. Morrell crossed the room to the other window, and 


looked out. 


“They haven't any umbrella, either of them, but they seem to 


be well covered,”’ said she. 


“I wonder what Bob’s coming for; I'll run and let them in,” 


and Betty flew downstairs, two steps at a time. 


called out Bab as Betty opened the door. 


thinkin’.”’ 
Here Betty appeared through the hall door. 


“We're going in the kitchen way to take off our wet things,” 


“My, my!”’ exclaimed Katie, as the two children came slop- 
ping into her kitchen, “you're a couple of young ducks, I’m after 


“Hello, Betty! I’ve come over to sew,” shouted Bob. 
“Look here, I’m not deaf, Mr. Brownel! Let’s see your sew- 


ing; you can’t sew!” 
“Can't 1> Wait and see.” 
‘He can’t sew at all,’’ said Bab, laughing. 


““‘Where is the rest of your Sunshine Sewing Class?” asked 


Bob, throwing his rubbers behind the stove. 


‘Here, Miss Bab, give me the wet waterproofs, and I'll hang 
them to dry,” said Katie, taking the dripping wraps from Bab’s hand. 
: “The others didn’t come. I suppose it was too wet for them,” 


said Betty, answering Bob’s question. 


“That’s why I came. Now lead the way, you girls; I want to 
see the president,” and Bob pushed his sister and Betty ahead of him. 
“You'll behave yourself when you get upstairs with Mrs. 


Morrell.” 


“I’m behaving now,” good-naturedly replied Bob. 

When they entered Mrs. Morrell’s room Bob was very dig- 
nified, and spoke up quickly, giving the girls no chance to say anything. 

“May I stay this morning, Mrs. Morrell? I’ve brought some 
work with me,” he said, after the customary greeting. 


“Why, you can’t sew, can you?” 
Twelve 


“No ma’am, but I’ve brought my knitting with me,” and Bob 
drew from his pocket a small spool with four pins stuck in the end, 
while through the center appeared a tail of yellow worsted. 

“Won't this do for sewing?” asked Bob. 

Mrs. Morrell smiled, and the girls both giggled, which was not 
very polite in them. Bob grew red in the face. 

“Sit down, Bob,” said Mrs. Morrell. “You may stay if you 
like. I am sure I shall be very pleased to have you, and the girls will 
too, | dare say.” 

“Yes, indeed,” spoke up Betty. 

“| don’t see what made you bring over that old thing, Bob, 
when you can make such pretty baskets,” said his sister. 

“It’s too wet to bring over all that straw and bamboo and 
stuff; besides, | thought Marjorie Daw would like a mat,’ and Bob 
proceeded to work. 

“Baskets, did you say?” asked Mrs. Morrell. 
“Yes ma'am.’ 

“‘That’s an excellent occupation for a boy.” 

“If you want me to, I'll make one for Marjorie Daw.” 

‘Bob, I really believe you wish to join our Sunshine Society,” 
said Mrs. Morrell, smiling. : 

“Il wouldn’t like to be the only boy. If I could bring Phil 
Marston, why—”’ but here Bob broke off short in his sentence. 

“Do you think Phil would like to be among so many girls?” 
asked Mrs. Morrell, looking at Bob with rather an amused expression. 

‘Really, Mrs. Morrell, I don’t believe he would,” answered 
truthful Bob. 

“Whee! I know what to do. I'll get some fellows to meet in 
our woodshed, and make baskets with me; we could make them of 
sweet grass, and bamboo and willow; that would give us a variety, 
you know;; but then what would we do with them?” 

“Sell them, of course,’ answered Betty, tossing her braids back, 
for she was growing quite brisk and business-like, and allowed no 
chance to escape that presented an opportunity to make something 
for her beloved society. 

“Who'll buy them?” asked Bob. 

“Who would buy them, grandma?” and Betty puckered her 
forehead and sighed, for this looked like a problem. 

“Well, really haven't thought about replied Mrs. Morrell, 
looking up from the patterns she was spreading out on her lap, ““but 
I think some plan may be formed in which the boys can do a great 
deal of good. " 

“We can call it the ‘Boys’ Branch of the Berkeley Sunshine 
Society’,”’ suggested Bab. 
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“Oh, I say, we'll name it the ‘B. B. B. S. S.’,”’ exclaimed Bob. 

“What does that mean ?’’ asked Betty. 

“You ought to know,”’ answered Bob, with a grimace. “‘It 
means ‘Boys’ Branch Betty’s Sunshine Society.’ ” 

““Why Betty’s any more than the rest?” inquired Mrs. Morrell. 

“Because it’s always held over here at Betty’s house,” an- 
swered Bob with alacrity. 

“Then you ought to say ‘Grandma’s Sunshine Society,’ ”’ said 
Betty, as she broke off her thread and rested her hands in her lap, for- 
getting to work. 

“Oh, well, never mind the name, but | like the sound of the 
B. B. B's,” said Bob. ‘ 

“Then you better say ‘Betty’s Boys’ Branch,’ it makes better 
— and Bab held up her sewing for Mrs. Morrell to look at, as she 
spoke. 

“I think you children better not talk so much, for you are for- 
getting to sew,” said Mrs. Morrell. 

“Look, look! it has stopped raining,” called out Bab from her 
place at the window. 

“Yes, the sun is peeping out. How nice! But it is too late 
now for the others to come, | suspect,” said Betty, as she walked 
across the room to her grandmother’s side to show her what she had 
accomplished, and to ask-for more work. 

“*There’s the bell! I wonder if it can be them,” and Betty made 
a move as though she would run down to the front door, but Mrs. Mor- 
rell shook her head at her. 

“No, Betty, let Katie go; you do not know if it is Clare and 
Edith, and it is best to keep at your work until the time is up.” 

Betty sat down and took up her sewing. Katie soon appeared 
at the door of their room and handed Mrs. Morrell a card. . 

“How very strange!’’ murmured that lady in some surprise; 
then she quietly unfastened her apron and followed Katie downstairs. 

““‘What’s strange, I wonder!’’ said Bab. 

“Il never saw grandma look so funny. I wonder who came,” 
said Betty. 

“Oh, pshaw! why don’t you girls attend to your work?”’ and 
Bob sniffed contemptuously; “‘it isn’t anybody's business but Mrs. 
Morrell’s who came. Why can’t girls mind their own affairs!” 

“Don’t be so smart, Bob Brownel; you are curious yourself,” 
retorted Bab. 

“Ho, am I> Well, wait till 1 show it.” 

“You want to know who’s downstairs just as much as we do,”’ 


snapped back Bab. 
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“We might find out,” said Betty, “if grandma hadn't taken the 
card with her.” 

“It’s a funny time for anyone to call, and Saturday morning 
at that; who can it be?” and Bab threw herself back in her chair and 
commenced rocking to and fro. 

“Bother it! Give the caller a rest, can’t you!”’ ejaculated Bob. 

“No, Miss Bab, I’m not’ going to scrap with you,” said he in 
answer to some remonstrance from his sister. 

“Oh, children, don’t quarrel,’’ pleaded Betty. ‘There are our 
badges to help us to be kind and good.”’ 

“| haven't any badge,”” said Bob, who was only too glad of 
some diversion to bring about peace, for he was not a quarrelsome 
boy as a rule. 

“I'll ask grandma to make you boys all badges if you have a 
society.” 

“You're a peach, Betty,” and Bob rose and made her a gallant 
bow. 

“But really, Bob, what are you going to name your society?” 
asked Betty a moment later, as she finished threading her needle. 

“| don’t like the name you said; | think the ‘Busy Bees’ would 
be much better,”’ suggested Bab, who was running over with ideas. 

“I don’t like that; I think ‘Boys’ Branch’ is good enough, or 
just ‘B. B’s;’ no, I'll tell you; I'll call it the “‘B’s Club,’ or ‘Boys’ Society 
for Sunshine.’ ” 

“That's good,”’ said Betty; “look, Bab, at all Bob has made; 
why, Bob, you have enough for two mats.”’ 

“You girls will have to sew it together, for | don’t know how 
myself.” 

“| know how,” said Betty, in her quick, bright way. ‘“‘Listen!"’ 
and she held up her finger to command silence; “] hear grandma call- 
ing; excuse me! I'll be back soon,” and Betty dropped her work on 
the table, and ran downstairs. 

Grandma held out her hand as Betty entered the room. 

“Come here, my dear, and meet an old friend of grandma’s. 
This is Mr. Brighton, lately come all the way from Italy. Mr. 
Brighton, this is my grandchild, Betty.” 

Betty walked over to the gentleman and shook hands. 

“This little lady and] have met before,” said Mr. Brighton, 
smiling down at Betty, and still holding her hand in his. “‘It was really 
through you that I found the home of my good friend, Mrs. Morrell. 
Did I not say that I would call-on this Sunshine Society? and so here 
you see me. As soon as it stopped raining, | made my way over, but 
I had no idea that you would turn out to be the grandchild of my old 
friend. Sit down, sit down, my dear, and let me take a good look at 
you. 
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Betty seated herself on a low chair near by, and Mr. Brighton 
pulled from his pocket a pair of gold-rimmed spectacles, and after giv- 
ing them a vigorous rubbing with the end of his handkerchief, slipped 
them over his nose. 

“Well, well,” remarked the old gentleman as he leaned back 
in his chair, “‘so you are Tom Morrell’s child. Your father was a brave 
man, my dear, a brave man; served his country well; killed in the bat- 
= of San Juan—that wasn’t so long ago, so | expect you remember 

im. 

“Yes, Betty remembers her father well,’ interposed Mrs. Mor- 
rell, ‘‘but not her mother.” 

“You are a fortunate little lady to have such a grandmother; 
you have much to be thankful for; but here, here! I must not forget 
the society. I remember a promise | made to you and that incorrigible 
boy; let me see what was it? To pay my entrance fee, my dues, rather 
— yes, yes, that was it—see, here is a bright new dollar, and let us hope 
it will do much good and gather sunshine,’ and Mr. Brighton leaned 
over and placed the dollar in Betty's hand. 

“Oh, thank you ever so much,”’ said Betty, smiling all over with 
pleasure. 

“You see, I like to encourage all good,” said Mr. Brighton, 
turning to Mrs. Morrell. _ “I quite like the idea of these young folks 
devoting their Saturdays to this sort of work, especially as I have seen 
something of the I. S. S. and the good it has done.” 

“Yes, they are doing good work, I am pleased to say; and we 
are very grateful to you for your interest, | am sure,’ replied Mrs. 
Morrell. 

“Am I keeping you from your work, my dear child?” asked 
Mr. Brighton, turning again to Betty, who was beginning to grow 
restless. 

“Bob and Bab are upstairs,” she answered. 

“You have friends to see you; the society, I presume; by all 
means my dear, go to them,” said the old gentleman, gently patting 
aa hand; “I must not interrupt your meeting; my regards to Master 

ob. 

“You may go if you wish, Betty,” said her grandmother, nod- 
ding to her kindly. 

After saying good-morning to Mr. Brighton, Betty returned 
to her friends, and lost no time in displaying her dollar. This she did 
with some pride, and then handed it to Bab to take charge of for their 
society. 

Both children were much interested in hearing Betty’s account 
of their new friend. 

A while later Mrs. Morrell returned to the sewing room. 
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“That was a very old friend of mine, and | had not seen him in 
years,”’ she explained to the children. “He has traveled about a great 
deal, and has come out here to make this his home, and thinks of re- 
maining here permanently. He used to live in Berkeley years ago 
when he was quite a young man. | knew him then when | was first 
married; he and Betty’s grandpa were great friends.”’ 

“Did he know my mamma, too?” asked Betty. 

“Yes, he met her at the wedding; he had been away on one of 
his trips and returned just in time to attend our son’s wedding; but he 
never saw your mother after that day, for in less than a week he went 
on another long trip, and was gone three years or more.” 

“*And have you had Betty with you since she was a baby, Mrs. 
Morrell>’’ asked Bab, looking interested. . 

“Yes, Betty has been my little girl ever since she was three 
weeks old—but there, look at the clock; time to put away all work. 
Bob, be sure and let me hear when you have started your ‘Sunshine 
Society,’ and let me know what you are going to do, how many mem- 
bers there are, and so forth, for I shall be greatly interested,”’ said Mrs.. 
Morrell, as the two children were taking leave of her. 

(To be continued.) 
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SIR SMILE-UPS’ TRAVELS 


By TIpDLE DE WINKS 
His Visit to The Grump-a-Grump 


The Grump-a-Grump sat on the Grump-a-Lump tree, 
Grumping and scolding as hard as could be; 
The tree was all crooked with gnarls and with 
scars, 
Where Grump-a-Grump scratched at his green 
prison bars! 


The Grump-a-Grump kept up his grumping a 
while, 
Till a busy Bee whispered, ‘““Why, friend, don’t 
you smile? 
Crump. a-Crurmp- You've chosen a tree against a stone wall, 
I'm sure with your grumping you're likely to fall!” 


“Can't escape!”’ said the Grump, “ ‘tis prison, you know, 
And that’s where I’m likely more grumpy to grow; 

The sky is so black and the leaves are so cold; 

And my Grump-a-Lump house is exceedingly old!” 
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“Pooh 


“You don’t have to live in that prison all day! 
Why not change your name to Smile-Ups, my 


For then you'd be sure all your troubles would. 


The Grump-a-Grump blubbered and sobbed in his 


“But I never, oh, never to Smile-Ups could grow; 


! pooh!” cried Sir Smile-Ups, who happened 
that way, 


friend, 


end.” 


woe: 


For Crink-a-Cranks comes with his pruning ma- 


chine, 
Until I've become excessively lean. Si r ny mi ke Ups 
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‘My elbows are out and I've nothing to wear, 
The robins have pulled out the most of my hair; 
I’m sorry, I'm sore; and you tell me to smile, 
I'm sure it will take a terrible while!” 


“Oh nonsense! Stand up and stretch out your toes; 
Now, jump from your prison, so filled with black woes; 
I'll help you away to more Smile-Ups I know, 

And then it is likély a Smile-Ups you'll grow!” 


The Grump-a-Grump gazed at Sir Smile-Ups a while, 
Until in his stomach he felt a small smile; 

He laid back his ears, wiggled his nose, 

Gave a big stretch and up he arose! 
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Royal, Secretary 
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Object—To radiate sunshine, even in the darkest corners of the world. 

Motto—Love never faileth. 

Colors—Red and yellow (Life and Wisdom). 

Pin—The three wise monkeys. I see no evil, hear no evil, and speak no evil. 

Requirements for membership—A simple request addressed to the Secretary of 
the Booster Club, 915 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 

Reports—A\lll reports must be in by the fifth of the month before the date of issue. 
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[o.aadiel| ARCH sees many Boosters ready for the monthly gathering, 
we | Mi] 1] but not as many of the clubs as should be with us. I know 

few || that the Wisdoms making up the clubs are active, for | hear 
of their loyalty and spirit from other sources. Why don’t 
the secretaries write and share the good times with the other 
=| clubs? Speak to your secretaries. Make them write some- 
thing. Send your pictures. Tell us all about the club work. 


The Truth Seekers certainly have the right idea. They report 
each month without fail. Here is their letter for March: 


St. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Boosters—We are having our meetings after Sunday School now, between 
11 and 12 o'clock, instead of Sunday afternoon. We decided it would be better to have 
it at that time during the winter months. There were twenty-five members present at our 
last meeting. We have two new members whose names are Florence Doering and Alfred 
Topp. We took-as our silent meditation the meaning of our Booster Pins: “‘I hear, see 
and speak no evil.” My dear Boosters, if we all abide by this we will surely be led in 
paths of righteousness. Our next meeting will be held February 15th. We are going to 
have a Valentine box. We will tell you all about it in our next report. With love to 
all the Boosters. THE TRUTH SEEKERS, /rene Bonacker, Sec. 


The Jolly Writers are reporting again this month. Ruth makes 
the suggestion that any Wisdoms who cannot form Booster clubs be- 
cause no other children are available, should join the Jolly Writers. 
Drop Ruth a line if you wish to join the club. | hope that the Jolly 
Writers will send a list of their members next month. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Dear WisDoM—Y ou have not heard from our club for a long while, have you? 
But we have been busily corresponding with each other and telling one another what good 
times we have. We are now trying to get money together to send WISDOM to those who 
would like to have it but cannot afford it. Another thing that we did was to send post 
cards to those who we know would enjoy them, sending a word of love with them, and 
in that way scatter love and sunshine to all parts of the country. We enjoy WISDOM so 
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much, and could not do without it. I wonder if there are any more Wisdoms who would 
like to belong to our club and do not already belong to another? We would be more than 
pleased to have you join. My address is | 781 Westwood Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Lovingly, THE JoLLy Writers, Ruth G. Frahm, Secretary for the month. 


Robin is present with the best little report of the Alameda 
Wisdom Club’s work. We are surely delighted to hear of the club’s 
success. 

Alameda, Cal. 

Dear Secretary—On November 2d, 1913, the members of the Alameda Home 
of Truth Boys’ Bible Class formed the Alameda Wisdom Club. This club meets every 
other Sunday, 2:30 p. m., at the different members’ homes. We open the meeting with 
a silence, one of the members giving the thought to hold. We carry on the regular order 
of business, including studying our next Sunday School lesson, which we feel is a very 
important part of the club’s work. The officers and members of the club are as follows: 
President, Joseph Walter; vice-president, Charles Wakefield; secretary and treasurer, 
Robin McQuesten; members: Ralph Walker, William Harold, Robert Van Stan, Ru- 
dolph Sageman, Christian Rasmussen, Francis Onrich, and Charles Close. Our great 
adviser, and what we call “‘guide,”’ is Mr. Verner. He has been with the club ever since 
it started and has helped it in many ways. Wei’ are sending you this information, giving 
you an idea of the work that is being done in our club for the Home of Truth of Alameda. 
We enjoy reading the monthly Booster reports and trust ours will appear in a future issue. 
Thanking you in advance, we remain your friends, THE ALAMEDA WISDOM CLUB, 

Robin McQuesten, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Cornelia has an excellent report for the Grand Rapids Boosters. 
I wish that we could hear from her every month. 


Grand Rapids, Wis. 

Dear Boosters—We have had three lovely meetings since we wrote, and every- 
one liked them. Two were held at our house and one at Witte’s. One was around our 
Christmas tree and that was fine, as we had colored electric lights which could be kept 
lighted all the time. After our reading and all, we sang ““O, Tannenbaum,”’ as a good 
many of us know German and that is such a nice Christmas song. Then we had a grand 
march and mamma played for it. We have an old-fashioned house with great big rooms, 
and we marched from the hall door, through the parlor, library, dining-room and through 
the dining-room door around the porch and through the hall. It was great fun, ‘cause 
little Marie Wood and brother, baby George, led the march and they are so cunning. 
They are both three years old. Baby George put on his drum and tooted his trumpet and 
marched so straight—just like a little soldier. He makes everybody laugh. Little Marie 
is so sweet that everybody loves her. When baby George first woke up and found the 
Boosters here he began to try to snap off some of the boys’ noses, but we said, “Don’t, 
“cause we are just going to count noses and we want them all.’” Our next meeting was 
held at Witte’s house and we had a good time. We read “The Vineyard,” played games 
and “‘Button, button, who’s got the button.’’ Our next meeting was held at our house. 
We had some new members so we told them the purpose of the club and what the pin 
meant, what the motto was and the colors and what they meant. We elected some new 
members, too, and a treasurer, assistant secretary and vice-president. Ruth Wilcox was 
elected vice-president, Hazel Mosher was elected treasurer, and Cornelia Paulus was 
elected assistant secretary. That’s why I am writing a letter, but anyone can. Then we 
went skating on the ice pond and we had a good time. We have $2.20 in our Booster 
Bank. Much love to all the Wees and Wisdoms. 
GRAND Rapips Boosters, Cornelia Paulus, Asst. Sec. 
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The Sunshine Society is a new club in our ranks. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Dear WispomM—Although the San Francisco Home of Truth Sunday School 
has not yet been organized into a Booster Club, it has done lots of good work under the 
name, “Sunshine Society.”’ Last 
Christmas we had an entertainment and 
the Sunshine Society had a barrel full 
of love gifts for children less fortunate 
than ourselves. The gifts were mostly 
made by our girls, teachers and friends 
who were interested in our Sunshine 
Society who met every Wednesday and 
worked on clothing for children and 
for dolls that were put into the barrel 
with the things the children brought, 
until the barrel was heaping high and 
overflowing. Our Sunday School sup- 
plies us pupils with WisDoMs and they 
are read and enjoyed immensely, espe- 
cially since it has grown. The gen- 
eral attendance of our Sunday School 
is about fifty pupils. Please find in- 
closed a photograph of our Sunday School taken some time ago. Under our superin- 
tendents, Miss Ayles and Miss Hopkins, we are progressing rapidly. into a larger Sunday 
School and this new year, 1914, promises a greater growth than ever. 

Very sincerely yours, THE SUNSHINE SOCIETY. 

The photo of the Sunday School at the Home of Truth shows 
many of the club members. We should be delighted to welcome the 
Sunshine Society into the Booster Club. 


Merle writes a nice letter to wish us well. 


Duvall, Wash. 
Dear WispomM—I suppose you think I am no good at letter writing. The time 
has gone so fast, it doesn’t seem possible that it has been three years since I wrote to you, 
but it really has been, for I was just fifteen when I sent you a drawing of a little dog and 
dog house. Now I am to be seventeen in nine days from today. I will never do without 
dear WISDOM as long as I am able to read. I will send you some pictures soon, for your 
gallery. We are all well and happy. Sincerely your friend, Merle E. Gainer. 


The Boosters’ Flower Club sent in several contributions this 
month. We have space for the following poem only: 


Napa, Cal. 
The Children of Booster Club 
Merry little children, ‘ Now these little children 
Making people glad, Were very good, you see, 
For the ‘“‘Booster Club” And never hurt one’s feelings, 
Helps folks from being bad. Not even a child like me. 


They were fond of helping others 
When ’twas time to play, 

And always made you happy 
On any: kind of day. 


—Margaret E. Clark. 
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The Unity Boosters did not get a report ready this month, but 
their secretary has selected some verses for us. 


A Boy’s Prayer 


Give me clean hands, clean words, and clean thoughts; 

Help me to stand for the hard right against the easy wrong; 

Save me from habits that harm; 

Teach me to work as hard and play as fair in thy sight alone as if all the world 


Forgive me when I am unkind, and help me to forgive those who are unkind 


Keep me ready to help others at some cost to myself; . 
Send me chances to do a little good every day, and so grow more like Christ. 
—Wm. DeWitt Hvde. 
Today! I'll Try! 
“T'll be cheerful and be kind, 
Little jars I will not mind; 
In my work I'll patient be, 
And my troubles I’]] not see. 
I will do just what I say— 
I'll be kind and good today.” 
Selected by Lucas Tylekens, Jr. 


A little girl in Brooklyn, who doesn’t sign her name, has organ- 
ized a Booster Club. - Just read her letter and poem. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dear WispbomM—I am a little girl who tried to make up a Booster Club of the 
little girls in the neighborhood, but could not do so as no one would join me in my work. 
So I have made up a club of two members which meets every morning and night, and this 
is a little poem that I thought out myself: 
Our Booster Club 
Our Booster Club meets twice a day, And at our club we try to construe 
Morning and night together we pray; All the good we can possibly do; 
Of members many we don’t consist, We pray for those who do great wrong, 
But never a meeting do we miss. That they will change before ere long; 


The members of the club, you see, And also that we children may be, 
Are God alone and little me. All that dear God wants us to be! 


The Children’s Boosters’ Flower Club of Napa, Cal., has not 
only a large membership of forty-four members, but their president, 
Mary Brewerton de Witt, has lately opened a children’s reading room 
for club members and their friends, at her home, 602 South Franklin 
St., Napa. Here they may read Wee Wisdom from its beginning. 

Next month is the Easter meeting. Don’t forget. Send your 
pictures. Get your secretaries to write nice big reports of the Valen- 
tine parties you had. Tell about the good things you have been doing. 
Tell of the joy and health you have brought. Give a rousing report. 
If the secretary won't write, do it yourself. Get a report in anyway. 
Remember that the report for next month must be here by March the 
fifth. All together, lets make the April Wisdom a Booster number. 
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‘IT’S AN ILL WIND THAT BLOWS NOBODY GOOD” 


Marion H. Irons 


HAT a day it was! May shivered as she gazed up at the dull, gray sky, 

} which looked so heavy and forbidding, as if warning her to go no farther, 

half wishing that it was not necessary for her to go before the others to 

make sure the schoolhouse would be warm for the little ones. Not seeing 

where she was going, she stumbled, and one foot went through the thin - 

. ice over a rut hole, causing it to shatter with a crashing reverberation of 
sound that seemed to fill the air for miles. 

“It seems as if the world was hollow, and that I am the only thing 

in it making a noise. Well, I am thankful there is no wind this morning, that helps a 

great deal,” said May, aloud, as she began to walk more briskly towards the schoolhouse, 

for Miss Ray had been called away on business, and she was to take her place for the day. 

When she reached the schoolhouse, she was surprised to find the door wide open, 
and on entering it, found the remains of a good fire in the stove and the low table, used 
by the primary class, drawn up beside it. The smell of tobacco smoke, a few playing 
cards, and some crumbs on the floor told her.only too plainly that some tramps had passed 
the night there. 

She looked ruefully at the almost empty coal-bin, wishing that the tramps had 
appreciated the shelter of the schoolhouse enough to have not wasted more coal in one 
night than was burnt in two or three school days. 

“They must have kept this stove red hot all night, and that was not necessary 
at all,”’ said May, emphatically, as Phil came hurrying into the schoolhouse, red-faced and 
out of breath. 

“*Haven’t the tramps gone yet, May>”’ he asked, looking about. ‘“‘Father sent 
me over here double quick, when he looked through his field-glass and saw the open door, 
and you coming upon the road alone; he is watching for us to wave to him now.” 

They quickly went out to the porch and waved an energetic “‘All’s well,” to 
their invisible watcher, and then hurried in to clean up and air out the schoolhouse before 
the others came. 

“*Father says that you had better let school out at noon if it gets any colder, for 
he don’t like the weather signs—there have been moon-dogs for the last two nights,” and 
Phil looked up at the lowering clouds and then at May. 

“T will be glad to do that,” replied May, feeling much relieved at having one of 
ne school-board decide the matter for her. ‘“‘I almost hope that Rosie does not come 
today.” 

““Here comes the McGees now, and some of the others; won’t they be surprised 
to find you taking the place of Miss Ray?” laughed Phil. ‘“‘Do you want me to call you 
‘school-marm,’ or Miss—”’ 

“‘Nonsense, Phil,’’ cried May, with flushing cheeks, “I only want all of you to— 
to help make the school a success while Miss Ray is not here, and all the handles you 
could put to my name wouldn’t do that—unless the right spirit was behind them.” 

““Pshaw, May! I was only joking; of course I am going to stand by you, and 
so will the other boys; it’s Fernella you may have trouble with, if she happens to feel spite 
—well not overly obliging,” said Phil, hastily correcting himself, as he met May’s re- 
proachful eyes, for the Club had agreed not to mention or voice Fernella’s faults, in order 
to help her overcome them more easily. _ 

Before she could reply, the pupils came flocking in, and there was a chorus of 
“Ohs,”” and “‘When will she come back?” to be answered by May, and then it was time 
to begin school. 

All felt honor bound to be on their best behavior and have all their lessons, 


after May had explained matters, and Fernella never tossed her head and turned up her 
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nose but once—that was before Phil had whispered meaningly, ““Any one that makes 
trouble for May won't have a seat in my bobs when we go riding,”’ and Fernella knew 
that he meant to keep his word. 

Noon came all too quickly for May, who enjoyed her position as teacher, and 
she looked anxiously at the thermometer to see if she could have the pleasure of teaching in 
the afternoon, just as Phil called out, “‘It’s all right, May, it has gone up fifteen degrees 
since morning, and the sun shines through the clouds a little. Let’s hurry and eat our 
dinners and have a good game of Prisoners’ Base before it’s time to call school.” 

So dinners were quickly eaten amidst merry chatter, and leaders chose their sides 
for the lively game, which did not end until May called school. 

““What makes you look so glum? Is anything wrong>?’’ whispered Phil, who 
was the last to go into the schoolhouse. 

“T am going to take it on myself to send the McGees home. Rosie must go with 
Bessie and Dick now. The other little ones must wait for their big sisters and brothers.” 
May called the children out into the entry, and bundled the girls up and sent them home. 

By two o'clock the eaves were dripping tiny streams, and May, stepping outside, 
noticed that the thermometer had been going upward at an unbelievable rate. The wind 
had changed into fitful gusts, and the Northwest looked very threatening, in spite of the 
unusual heat. She hastened into the schoolhouse, closed the windows rapidly, and then 
gave the signal to prepare for dismissal with such a serious face that the children obeyed 
her instantly. ‘““We must hurry home—a storm is coming up,”’ she said quietly, as she dis- 
missed them. 

The words were hardly spoken before the storm came roaring down upon them like 
a cloudburst, and the schoolhouse creaked with the violence of the wind, which made the 
windows rattle in protest, as the fine snow was driven against them and into every crevice. 

“We're all right, anyway; don’t cry children, we can’t starve, for there’s lots left 
in our dinner pails, and plenty of good coal. Why, it will be a regular school party, and 
we can stay here all night,’’ laughed Phil, as the youngest children clung to May and 
began to cry. 

“*No. Phil, there isn’t a hod of coal left, and we must go somewhere else, as soon 
as we can get started. ‘This storm may last for two or three days, and we must pray all the 
way. I feel that we just must go to Burke’s. You boys get the ropes off of the sleds 
while we wrap up the little ones, and we will have a fine game of play horse,”’ directed 
May, smiling at the frightened little ones, encouragingly. 

“But we can’t go that way; we can’t face this wind long ourselves, May, to say 
nothing of getting these little ones safely through the storm,”’ protested Phil and the others, 
aghast at the very thought. “‘It’s out of our ‘way entirely, too—whatever made you have 
such a crazy idea?” 

“It came to me when I prayed for Wisdom,” replied May, quietly, “‘and there 
is a strong wire fence all the way to Burke’s house; but we must hurry and get to the 
fence while we can see it. Once there we can turn our backs to the wind and walk back- 
wards, or stand still and have breathing spells to rest us while we hold on to the fence. We 
simply can’t get lost that way.” May went on to explain as the children put on their 
wraps. ‘Now I am going to tie one of the smaller children to the oldest boy, who must 
go ahead and break the path, and we will all be tied together that way. First a large one, 
then a smaller one, and I will be the last of all, to make sure that everything is all right,” 
and May smiled bravely, as she began to tie the children together, Phil helping her until 
it came his turn to be tied. 

May wrote a message on the blackboard, telling where they were going, in 
case anyone should come to rescue them later. “Now we must make a bee-line for Burke’s 
fence, and get there as fast as we can! Are we all ready?’ asked May, as she carefully 
shut the door of the schoolhouse, and made sure that the children were securely fastened 
to each other. 
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“All ready, May,” said Phil, cheerfully. ‘‘Now it’s forward march for us,” 
and off they started for the fence, which could only be seen now and then through the blind- 
ing, whirling snow. The wind almost bent them double, and fairly blew them off their 
feet, and the fine, frosty snow stung like needles, and clung to their eyes until it seemed 
they could never see again; but on they went, sometimes on their feet, and more often on 
their hands and knees, for the little ones could not stand up in that wind, and some of them 
had to be carried through the drifts before the fence was finally reached. 

Grasping the wires, they turned their backs, and paused to rest a few minutes. 
May soon urged them onward, allowing only momentary pauses now and then. The tired 
children fumbled and worked their way along the wire fence, from post to post until they 
reached the corner post. This told them they were nearing Burke’s house, though they could 
not see it. 

“The front door is nearest, make for that,”” gasped May, when they reached the 
end of the fence, but it was the back of the house they finally stumbled against, not know- 
ing where they were, unable to see an inch before them. 

Feeling their way along the house they found the kitchen door and rapped loudly, 
almost falling in, as it was opened quickly by Mr. Burke. “Well, I swan to gracious!” 
he exclaimed, when he saw the bedraggled children. ‘“‘I guess you ran out of coal and had 
to go somewhere mighty sudden, eh>”’ and he hurried them into the kitchen, and began to 
cut the ropes that bound them together. “‘I didn’t think any one could live out in this 
storm, and you tell me that you never left the schoolhouse until after it struck—it don’t 
seem possible,’’ and Mr. Burke looked at the children incredulously. 

“All things are possible with God, and we prayed all the way, and here we 
are, Mr. Burke,” replied Phil, gravely, looking at him with serious eyes. 

““Who is it—has the doctor come back with new medicine?” asked Mrs. Burke, 
coming into the room, her red-rimmed eyes telling of lost sleep and much weeping. 

“No, Mrs. Burke,”’ replied May, who was walking the children about the room 
to warm their feet, “*but we will go into the Silence of Prayer for your little boy. I think 
that God must have wanted us to come here to do that—because we had to choose between 
going to McGees or coming here, and I felt that we just must come here, if it was some 
farther. Don’t worry; your baby lives safe in God’s love, and we will speak strong words 
of Truth for him, so the black thought of sickness will leave him, and you too, Mrs. Burke.” 
May spoke with such confidence that it brought a look of hope to Mrs. Burke's face for a 
moment. 

“I—I have read—of such things—being done—but I—didn’t suppose they 
were done—by children like you,”’ and she eyed them doubtfully, yet with longing heart. 

““We don’t do it—God the Father works through us, and does the healing— just 
as Jesus said,” spoke up Phil, coming to May’s rescue. ‘We helped Rosie Dean so she 
comes to school every day now, and you know the doctors said she could never be cured of 
that spinal trouble, and now her back is almost as straight as mine, and getting straighter 
every day.” 

“*Do let them try it, mother; it can’t do the little chap any harm, and the doctors 
say no power on earth can save him for us. If there is such a thing as getting the Lord on 
our side to help him, let us try to do it. I believe these children were led through the storm 
to do it; it’s a miracle itself that they are living this minute after facing that storm all this 
way, and not one of them have frozen hands or feet,” and Mr. Burke gazed eagerly 
at his wife, who looked at him anxiously, with thoughtful eyes. 

**Joel, I can’t bear the thought of letting the children touch the baby; he doesn’t 
know any one, and screams every time I touch him myself,” sobbed Mrs. Burke. brokenly. 

““We don’t need to touch him, Mrs. Burke,”’ said May, soothingly, her own eyes 
moist; “we could sit out here, but it would be better if three or four of us could be alone 
with him, away from the others who do not understand so much about healing yet. You 
know Jesus sometimes sent the people out of the room when he was healing.” 
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- but after all ‘It’s an ill wind that blows nobody good.’ ” 


*“*What do you want me to do?”’ asked Mrs. Burke, with sudden willingness. 
“To stay out here and take care of these children, while Phil, Louise and I—’’ 

**Me too, May; I want to help that baby as well as you,” insisted Fernella, who 

simply would not be left out of anything. 

“*Go into the room and pray for him,” continued May, as though Fernella had not 
spoken. “Don’t interrupt us, please, no matter how long we stay,”” and May led the way 
to the room where the scarlet-faced baby lay tossing with fever. 

After closing the door, May bent over the baby, and said tenderly, ‘‘Baby, dear, 
the real self of you can never be sick or suffer pain or fever, for God is good, and God is 
all, and God is all-powerful; you are part of himself, and cannot be mastered by this false, 
black thought of sickness, which God never created, for you are Spirit, and one of God’s 
perfect ideas, right here and now, and nothing but the Truth has any claim on you.” 

She sat down beside the three others, and all went into a long Silence of Prayer, 
after speaking strong words of Truth for the baby, Fernella as earnestly as the others, for 
she loved babies and longed to help this one. 

May suddenly felt thrilled with a great peace and joy, and realizing that their 
prayers had been answered, opened her eyes, and saw that the baby’s face was no longer 
scarlet, but covered with drops of perspiration, and that he was sleeping quietly. ““O Father, 
we thank thee—we thank thee,” she said fervently, which caused the others to eagerly 
open their eyes. 

After one glance at the now pale-faced baby, Fernella shrieked, “Oh, he’s dead, 
ye dead—I know by his white face and the sweat on his brow,”” and she began to cry 
wildly. 

Phil hurried her from the room just as Mr. and Mrs. Burke ran in. “Oh, my boy, 
my boy, and I wanted to be with him to the very end,” sobbed the mother, starting to take 
the sleeping child in her arms, but May restrained her with loving words. 

“Thank God for your baby, Mrs. Burke; see, he has been healed and the fever 
has gone, but all this noise is disturbing him, and he needs sleep. Look! he is opening his 
eyes and trying to talk,” and then Mrs. Burke listened to the music of a little voice she 
had never expected to hear again, as the baby looked at her, and said plaintively, “Baby 
hun’wy—baby want mi’k, mamma.” 

Mrs. Burke dropped on her knees beside the little bed, her heart too full for 
utterance, and it was her husband who brought a little warm milk which the baby sipped 
eagerly, and then gave a little sigh of content, as he went sound asleep, while the others 
softly tip-toed from the room, leaving the mother to watch beside the child that had thus 
been restored to her. 

Though the blizzard lasted three days and King Winter held the children close 
in snow and ice, there was never a moment that the hosts regretted their presence. May, 
in her masterly way, continued school and in the evenings taught God’s Truth to the 
joyful Burkes. 

“It just seems like they must a been sent by the angels of God,’’ Mrs. Burke ex- 
claimed to her husband. ‘“‘We might a had a funeral after the blizzard clears up, but 
instead we are a going to have a new lease on life. This storm is hard on the poor cattle, 
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THE HOUSE OF SILENCE 


GRACE PEARL BRONAUGH 


NCE upon a time, dear child, 
there were a prince and prin- 
cess who were born upon the 
same day. While still very 

\ Lj young they became separated, 
Ws || not only from each other, but 

xv" from the king, their father, 
so that they grew up ignorant of each other's 
existence. It is true that they each pos- 
sessed a small picture or miniature of their 
father, but of each other they were quite 
ignorant. 

The girl was known as Lotus Flower and 
the boy as Lion Heart, for these were the 
names engraved upon the miniatures. 

In the country where they dwelt, upon a 
high hill overlooking the sea, there was a 
mysterious castle called the House of Si- 
lence. Few knew the secret of this house. 
There was a legend to the effect that who- 
soever would open the door and enter must 
first find his twin and together they must 
brave the perils of the house and discover 
its secret. Two giant princes, twin-brothers, 
had once attempted the feat, but had fought 
each other upon the threshold and so had 
been forced to retire, mortally wounded. 
For a long, long time, no one else had 
sought to enter. The door remained closed 
to such as came alone, while the unloving 
and envious dared not even approach the 
entrance. It was believed that the castle 


was occupied, but by whom, and by what 
means they had entered unobserved, no one 
could say. 

One night Prince Lion Heart had a 


dream in which he saw the House of Si- 


lence, and before the door there stood a 
maiden, little more than a child, whose face 
was like unto his own face. And the same 
night Princess Lotus Flower saw a vision 
of the mysterious castle and at the entrance 
stood a youth, hardly more than a boy, 
who was so like herself that she was filled 
with wonder. So it came to pass that very 
early in the morning both prince and prin- 
cess arose and made their way, by different 
paths, to the portals of the House of Si- 
lence. 

When they met at the entrance they 
gazed at each other in astonishment. 

**My sister!”” cried the prince. 

self!’’ cried the princess. 

Then they both smiled, and ascending 
the stone steps, they pressed upon the latch 
and the massive door swung open. 

When they had entered and the great 
door had closed behind them the princess 
grew a little frightened. Perceiving her 
fear the prince said to her, “If you wish 
we will go back.” 

The little princess smiled faintly and 
shook her head. ‘““We cannot go back,” 
she answered, “‘and if we could I would 
never consent to return. I must learn the 
secret of this house.” 

“*T too am anxious to proceed,” declared 
the prince, “‘and if you are quite willing 
we will press forward.” 

“*Surely,”” returned the princess, was 
intended that we should meet and enter the 
castle or why should I have seen you in a 
vision standing before this door >?” 

The prince grew very serious and a little 
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pale as he heard this, remembering his own 
dream, for he felt the presence of an unseen 
power and realized that this was a solemn 
moment. He made no reply but the prin- 
cess knew that he too had seen a vision. 

The hall of entrance was a large, bare 
room, seemingly empty, and because there 
was nothing else to be seen they naturally 
turned their attention toward each other. 
They were very happy to have found each 
other, as who would not have been under 
the circumstances? Though they had never 
heard of each other before, an instinct as- 
sured them that they were twins. The 
strange resemblance, the vision, the feel- 
ing of confidence and understanding—was 
it not enough to make them feel certain of 
the relationship? They knew that they 
were brother and sister. 

“I have so much to tell you!” exclaimed 
the little princess, “‘and so many questions 
to ask. I have been so lonely. I have so 
longed for a brother or a sister, yet I never 
dreamed that you existed. Where have 
you been all these years? Have you been 
lonely? Did you ever imagine that you 
had a sister like me? Is it not wonderful >” 

So many were the questions which the 
princess asked that the prince answered 
none of them. How could he? At the 
time she did not think of it, but she remem- 
hered it afterward when she was alone. 
However, she seemed to know what he 
would have answered, and when she was 
telling him of her experience he had smiled 
as if to say, “I know, I know.” 

As I have said the great vestibule was 
vacant, but when they had become accus- 
tomed to the dimly lighted interior they dis- 
covered a picture. It was a large picture, 
covering the whole of the eastern portion of 
the room. It was a picture of the castle 
itself—of the House of Silence! The 
scene was illuminated by the light of stars 
which shone through the tree-tops in the 
picture, falling in fullness of splendor upon 
the central tower. The prince murmured 
dreamily, half consciously: 


“There is no light in earth or heaven 
But the cold light of stars, 

And the first watch of night is given 
To the red planet Mars.” 
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The princess pointed excitedly to the 
central tower upon the summit of which a 
tall, majestic figure stood revealed. The 
face was clearly defined against the dark- 
ness. 

“Tt is the face of my father!’’ she cried. 

“‘And of mine!”’ said the prince. 

The girl drew a locket from her breast 
and opening it brought to view a face 
which was very like the face in the great 
picture. 

“Tt is the very same!” said she. 

Then the boy drew a small packet from 
his bosom and unfolding it disclosed a 
miniature precisely like the one in the locket. 

“*How wonderful!” they cried with one 
voice. 

The face was clearly that of a king, 
calm, majestic, beautiful, and sublime be- 
yond all description. So brave, so true, so 
strong, and so wise, and withal so sweet 
and tender, it was an ideal face, the face of 
glorified humanity. Yet it was not unlike 
that of the prince himself. It was strangely 
like that of the princess, his daughter. 

“You are like him!” said the princess 
to her brother. 

“And you,” returned the brother, “‘you 
are even more so.” 

For a long time they stood absorbed, the 
prince with a look of rapture, of consecra- 
tion, the princess with a face transfigured 
by emotion. Tears stood in the eyes of 
both. 

“If only we might find him!” they both 
exclaimed together. 

**And be like him,” breathed the prin- 
cess. 

be like him,”’ echoed the prince. 

The great picture was far more distinct, 
more remarkable, than the miniatures, 
cherished so long and so carefully. They 
had not dreamed that their father was so 
kingly and so calm, so tender and so wise. 
The face in the great picture was more noble 
than the face of the young prince, lofty and 
manly as was his expression. It was even 


. more fair and tender than the face of the 


little princess, though her face was very 
sweet. 

The prince clasped the hand of his sister 
in rapt silence. Overawed they gazed at 
the grandeur of the king’s face. The more 


they gazed the more they became enrap- 
tured. At last the princess broke the si- 
lence, speaking very softly: 

“But we all, with unveiled face behold- 
ing as in a mirror the glory of the Lord, 
are transformed into the same image from 
glory to glory.” 
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It may surprise you, dear child, when | 
tell you that the most noticeable thing about 
the House of Silence was not its stillness, 
but its noise. 

For, having emerged through a door 
upon the left of the great picture, they 
found themselves in a smaller hall, obscure- 
ly lighted, and very noisy. Over the door, 
on the inner side, was an inscription which 
seemed to be partially obliterated. They 
sought to decipher it, but could make out 
— a portion of it, ““This is the Hall of 


“Who is Ig>” asked the princess. 
“IT never heard of him,” said the prince. 
“Ignatius, perhaps; probably some philos- 
opher or other.” 

Entering the Hall of Ig, as they decided 
to call it, they had become aware of the 
noise. The princess was evidently some- 
what nervous, but the prince was perfectly 
composed. 

What were the noises which they heard, 
do you ask? Noises of laughing, of sing- 
ing, of questioning, of complaining, of 
weeping, even of cursing—all in the House 
of Silence. There were groans and sobs 
and sighs, there were shrieks, but stil] there 
was music. But the prince and princess 
could never be quite sure about the music. 
It seemed like imagination, for how could 
anything so ethereal be distinguished above 
all that uproar? It was like the music of 
running water, and of the wind ‘in the 
trees, of the waves upon the beach, of the 
birds and insects, all the myriad notes of 
nature. 

Before them appeared a shallow stair- 
case, very broad and pleasant. There 
were frequent landings with couches where 
one might rest, and all along the walls, set 
in niches, were statues of nymphs and 
dryads, or of laughing cupids with cherubic 
features. 


“If it were more quiet it would be quite 
lovely,” said the little princess. 

But it was far from quiet. At length, 
becoming bewildered because of the in- 
creasing noise, the princess, releasing her 
brother's hand which she had held since 
they stood before the great picture, and 
pressing her fingers over her ears, cried out, 
“Tam afraid!” 

Foolish princess! She should have 
known that there is nothing to fear except 
Fear, a creature which can have no power 
over us while our hearts are filled with 
Love. For Love loves everything, even 
the most fearsome. Faith and Love are 
the only safe guides through the mysteries 
of the House of Silence. 

If she had been alarmed before, she was 
in consternation now, for immediately the 
place became as dark as night while the 
noise arose to a clamor, discordant, hideous. 
Seeking her brother’s hand in the darkness 
she found he was not there! Nor could 
she make him hear because of the noise. 
Never was there such a horror of great 
darkness as that which fell upon the tender 
heart of the Lotus and even upon the brave 
heart of the Lion, while they sought each 
other vainly upon the terrible staircase! 

Falling upon her knees the princess 
prayed. 

“Save him! O save my brother!’’ It 
was the most fervent prayer her lips had 
ever uttered. Not a word did she speak 
for herself. Of herself she never thought. 
All her fear was gone and only pity re- 
mained. She understood the agony of her 
companion and found that the suffering of 
sympathy is double. 

Then suddenly she felt the clasp of her 
brother’s hand upon her own and the sweet 
communion was restored. 

Comforted and sustained they went on 
hand in hand together. O that they had 
been satisfied to remain so! But as they 
grew to realize the blessedness of their res- 
toration each began to long for a sight of 
the other’s face. They were not content 
with speech as they should have been. 

“If I could only see you,” sighed the 
princess, and dropping the hand she held 
she reached up blindly to touch his cheek. 
In so doing she lost him again. The first 
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time through fear, and now through im- 
patience. Foolish, foolish child! 

This time it was the prince who fell upon 
his knees. The unuttered prayer of his 
heart was that God would restore his sister. 
He promised that he would never let her 
go again! Alas! he did not know that he 
could not keep her unless he kept the laws 
of the house. 

After a time the groping hands found 
each other again and never had a hand- 
clasp been more comforting. Walking 
chastened and in silence they discovered for 
the first time that they were accompanied 
by invisible creatures who reached clinging 
hands to them for protection. The clutch- 
ing hands held them and would not let 
them go. Several times they were almost 
torn asunder by the hands. The prince 
thought only of his sister and with an ex- 
clamation of annoyance he sought to free 
himself from their clutches. At length, 
with a cry of anger, the prince pushed one 
of the creatures away and seized his sister 
in his arms. 

Alas, my prince! Of all dangers, es- 
pecially in such a perilous place as the 
House of Silence, there is no quality more 
fatal than that of selfishness! 

There was a dreadful shock; the children 
were wrenched apart and flung with great 
violence to the foot of the staircase! It 
was remarkable that they were not killed. 
There they lay, bruised and bleeding. 
Finally, arousing themselves from their 
half-stunned condition, they instinctively 
sought each other, but no longer with the 
sweet feeling of confidence. Each _be- 
lieved that the terrible blow had been dealt 
by the other—by the very hand of love! 
The prince seemed conscious of no feeling; 
he was benumbed. The princess was 
aware that she still loved her brother, even 
while she feared him. Timidly, distrust- 
fully, sorrowfully, they approached each 
other, and neither could speak of that which 
was too deep, too sad, for utterance! 

Passing through the door by which they 
had entered they stood once more before 
the’ great picture! But now the face of 
the princess was convulsed with weeping, 
while the prince was very white and still. 
As before, the words of the poet came un- 
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bidden to the lips of the unhappy prince, and 
he repeated half consciously: 
“Within my breast there is no light 
Bat the cold light of stars; 
I give the first watch of the night 
To the red planet Mars. 


“The star of the unconquered will, 
He rises in my breast; 

Serene and resolute and still, 
And calm and self-possessed.” 


Lifting his eyes from the picture he saw ' 
another door, a door upon the right hand 
which he had not seen before. Over this 
door, upon the outer side, in clear, unmis- 
takable lettering, were the words, “This 
is the Hall of Knowledge.” 
_ “Ah!” exclaimed the prince. “‘So the 
first hall was not the Hall of Ignatius at all; 
it was the Hall of Ignorance!” 

The prince entered the doorway, the 
princess following. There they discovered 
another staircase, and another inscription. 
The words above the tiny door were these: 
“This is the Straight and Narrow Way.” 

“Ah!” said the prince. “‘And so the 
other staircase was the Broad Road which 
Leadeth to Destruction!” 

The princess, trembling and tearful, 
looked upon the stairway in silence. 

The stairs, hardly more than a ladder, 
were very steep and narrow, so very steep 
and narrow that there was barely room for 
one. Both hands would be needed in 
climbing. It would be impossible for them 
to walk together. Must they go alone? 

The princess looked back toward the 
entrance, toward the great, bare room, and 
sighed. The prince interpreted the glance 
and his face grew very stern. But the face 
of the little princess was full of love and 
pity. 

“*Farewell,’’ said he, “I see that I must 
precede you!” And without waiting for 
an answer he turned and disappeared 
rapidly up the straight and narrow way. 

The heart of the little princess was 
broken! For his last look had not been 
for her but for the great picture! It had 
not been for the little princess who stood 
with streaming eyes gazing after the be- 
loved brother whom she might never see 
again! 


The staircase was indeed narrow. In 
some places it was almost impassable. At 
first it was very dark. Beneath there 
seemed to be a fathomless abyss, while 
above, all was hidden. After a time a 
faint light appeared from overhead, but it 
was still unspeakably drear and desolate. 
And there was a white mist which com- 


pletely concealed the prince from the eyes 


of the little princess. 

Was she afraid? No, she was no 
longer fearful. No, not afraid! She had 
no heart for fear. But she felt, poor child, 
in her great loneliness, that she could have 
been stronger had he been less cruel. She 
was not afraid, but she was very faint, and 
trembled so she could hardly keep her foot- 
ing. 

“The Path that leadeth on is lighted by 
one fire, the light of daring burning in the 
heart. The more one dares the more he 
shall obtain. The more he fears the more 
that light shall pale, and that alone can 
guide. For as the lingering sunbeam that 
on the top of some tall mountain shines, is 
followed by black night when out it fades, 
so is Heartlight.”” 

But she knew the prince was still alive, 
though unseen. It mattered little that he 
no longer loved her, so long as he was safe. 
She could still pray for him though she 
could not speak to him. And God would 
hear her prayer. She remembered some 
words which comforted her: 

“Behold! Love is a ransom and the 
tears thereof are prayers. . . . And thy 
sorrow and tears and the travail of thy 
spirit shall be grace and blessing to the soul 
thou wouldst redeem. Count. not lost thy 
suffering on behalf of other souls; for every 
cry is a prayer, and all prayer is power. 
That thou willest to do is done; thine in- 
tention is united to the will of Divitie Love. 
Nothing is lost which thou layest out for 
God and thy brother. And it is Love 
alone who redeemeth: and Love hath noth- 
ing of her own.”” 

And he? How fared it with the prince? 
Harder, perhaps than with her. For hard 
as it is to bear unkindness, it is harder still 
to remember that we have been unkind! 
His heart was sorely oppressed by the 
knowledge that he had wounded her, his 
gentle little sister! But his sternness had 


seemed necessary in order that he might 
preserve his resolution. Discerning that 
separation was inevitable, determined never 
to turn back, he saw that he must not hesi- 
tate a moment lest the forlorn and appeal- 
ing face of his little sister disarm him! He 
thought of his father and felt himself to be 
at last a man, with a man’s responsibility 
and purpose. He was a boy no longer. 

“T will conquer all!’’ he said, “None 
shall conquer me. For I am a son of the 
Conqueror-Lions!” 

The prince understood many things. He 
saw now that the princess had loved him 
with a pure and unselfish devotion, that it 
was no mere childish desire for companion- 
ship and protection, but a sisterly, an almost 
motherly, affection, which was all self-for- 
getfulness and protectiveness. 

And at the same time the princess, while 
less wise and discerning than her brother, 
was able to arrive by intuition at a clearer 
understanding of her brother’s conduct. 
She saw that he had not. meant to be cruel. 
He was only strong and resolute! ‘“The 
bravest are the tenderest, the loving are the 
daring.” 

When she was able to say, “I under- 
stand,”’ the mist lifted even as a curtain is 
blown backward by the wind, and there 
upon the stairs above her she saw her 
brother, and he was smiling down with such 
a look of love and faith that all her pain 
and perplexity were forgotten. Gazing up 
at him, with the same look her face had 
worn while she gazed at the great picture, 
she cried from a full heart, “God bless 
you, my beautiful, my beloved brother!’ 
In that brief glimpse she saw that her 
brother had become almost the image of 
her father, the resemblance was almost 
complete! 

For the prince, his victory won, and the 
face of his father ever before him, had be- 
come in very truth a son of the Conqueror- 
Lions. 

So every thought became a prayer, every 
breath a benediction. Divine love budded 
and bloomed in her heart for all. She 


became in truth a Lotus Flower, pure and 
holy as the lily which blossoms upon the 
surface of the stream, 
buried deep in slime.” 


“whose roots are 
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In the faint light which was no longer 
dusk but rose-colored, she caught frequent 
glimpses of her brother. And _ looking 
backward, down the steep ascent, she be- 
held a long procession of fellow-creatures 
with uplifted, reverent eyes, following 
trustfully in their footsteps. To her this 
was more wonderful than all else. That 
she, a child, should lead them! So with 
her prayers for the brother who had gone 
before, she mingled no less earnest prayers 
for the souls who came after them. 

Now the air became constantly more 
cool and refreshing, and all about her was 
the fragrance of unseen flowers. To the 
brother this fragrance seemed to proceed 
from the prayers of the Lotus Flower! 
And as the silence grew more and more 
solemn and intense, they heard the mystic 
chant of the Choir Invisible: 

“The path of the just is as the dawning light 
Which shineth more and more unto the perfect 
day!” 


So, step by step, separated, yet never 
alone, they emerged through golden-tinted 
vapor, into the clear light of the Hall of 
Wisdom, the vast hall whose roof is the il- 
limitable dome of the heavens, whose win- 
dows are the stars! 

As the little princess followed her broth- 
er across the threshold, they both saw above 
them, upon the parapet, the kingly form 
of their father, the figure which had re- 
vealed itself to them in the great picture, 
and the face which had been their inspira- 
tion. The wonderful face looked down 
with love unutterable. Moving downward 
from the height of the parapet, the king 
approached, and holding out his arms, 
drew them both to his bosom. - 

“Welcome, my children, welcome 
home to your Father's House!" said the 
king. 

@ 
“Don’t worry, dear—it doesn’t pay; 
The cheerful heart makes bright the way.” 


TO MAKE STUDIES EASY 


HELEN 


FEW years ago, while I was 
still in school, I found that I 
was forming the very detri- 
mental habit of weaving inter- 
esting daydreams while getting 
my lessons. Of course. the 
two didn’t work together at 
all well. I could manage 
both, but I used to drag over my lessons for 
hours and then feel mentally exhausted. I 
soon realized that I ought to free myself 
from the habit, but it had fastened itself 
upon me and it required some effort to shake 
it off. I decided to try the power of right 
thinking, and tried to find some affirmation 
of Truth that would help me. 

One day I found a sentence from Isaiah 
which fitted my need. Though it is gener- 
ally worded differently. The wording I 
like the best is this: ‘“Thou shalt keep him 
in perfect peace whose imagination is stayed 
on thee.” I repeated this over and over 
again each day, and tried to realize the real 
meaning back of the words. For a while I 
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didn’t notice any change, but finally the 
change did come. I found it much easier 
to concentrate my thoughts and I gradually 
became free from all temptation to indulge 
in my old habit. 

But this is only one particular way in 
which the Spirit has helped me in my school 
work. It has helped me, and I know it will 
help you in every phase of your studying. 
You know that the Spirit is the only real 
teacher we have. Books are all some one 
else’s interpretation of the Spirit’s message 
to them. This all-wise Spirit is in every one 
of us, and is ready to teach, to guide, and 
to govern us all. 

That part of your mind which you are 
conscious of is a very small part of the 
whole. It is like the surface of a vast sea 
whose depths contain undreamed of treas- 
ures. This great depth we call the Christ 
mind, and so while both are one, the treas- 
ures of the depths are not always visible at 
the surface. But they can be brought forth. 

This greater Mind of yours now possesses 
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all Wisdom and consequently now knows 
all that the conscious mind is trying to learn. 
What you must do is to establish a con- 
nection between them so that the wisdom 
and intelligence of your Christ-self can il- 


lumine your consciousness. 
tablish this connection is to think true 
thoughts. Repeat statements like these be- 
fore getting your lessons and try to realize 
their inner meaning: 

“The illumination of the Christ-Mind 
fills me with the Wisdom of Spirit.”’ 

“The Spirit of the Almighty in me gives 
me understanding.” 

“The Wisdom and Power of Divine 
love are now manifest in me.” 

And not only in your school work, but 
in every relation of your life, you may de- 
pend upon the Spirit. Take, for instance, 
your social life. It is quite natural for boys 
and girls to want good times and lots of 
friends to share them with, and it is quite 
right for them to have them, too. You 
know that joy plays a big part in God’s uni- 
verse, and it is his will that you should have 
those things which will give you true satis- 
taction. The only way to get these things 
is to let God give them to you. You may 
struggle for and finally gain something which 
_ you think will give you great happiness, and 
yet when you gain it, it may turn to dust 
and ashes in your hand. This is because it 
was not for your best good. On the other 
hand, if you will trust God to give you what 
you need, you put yourself in a receptive at- 
titude and the things you want will come to 
you. Say to yourself, ““God is my loving 
Father, and he knows what I have need of. 
He is giving me the very things that will 
make me happy, and I thank him for his 
loving care.”” 

Keep yourself in this trustful attitude and 
things will begin to change without any ef- 
fort on your part. The good times, the 
friends and the happiness you have desired 
will all come easily and naturally because it 
is God’s will that you should have them. 

God has made it so easy for us to be 
happy and strong and perfect that we have 
not realized it, and have tried to find some 
harder road. The true way is to let God 
do all. Do not worry or plan—just trust. 
Fill your heart with all the joy and content 


The way to es- 


you can realize. Be happy with the birds 
and rejoice in the sunlight and the blue of 
the sky; look about you and see all the 
beauties of this great, glorious world so 
filled with all good in nature and in human 
life. Then you will find that your life is 
being formed of these elements as a beauti- 
ful pattern is woven. Your bright, happy 
thoughts are the golden strands which you 
furnish for the hand of the Master. As he 
weaves them into your life they become 
myriad and beautiful joys. The answer to 
your desires in the overflowing bounty of 
good things which your loving Father has 
prepared for you. 


BOY MAKES MAN 


The other day we saw a man give a boy 
some important letters. The man hurried 
away to catch his train and the boy started 
for the postoffice a block away. He 
stopped, however, and dropped them into 
a mail box on the street, and they conse- 
quently failed to get off.: Something wrong 
with that boy’s training —Cleburne Re- 
view. 

And in after years, when he has grown 
up and seeks employment when it is not 
to be had, he will wonder why others whose 
advantages have been less than his should 
be favored and he turned away. An un- 
reliable boy is very apt to develop into an 
unreliable man, and for such a one the 
business world has no place.—Denison 
Herald. 

If you and I, just you and I, 
Should laugh instead of worry; 
If we should grow—just you and I, 
Kinder and sweeter hearted, 
Perhaps in some near by and by 
A good time might get started; 
Then what a happy world ’twould be 
For you and me— 
For you and me. 


& 

NOTICE 
Chapter six of ““The Vineyard” was de- 
layed in the mails and arrived too late to 


make its appearance in this number. /t will 
appear in the April issue.—Eb. 
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HOME DEPA RIMENT 


Eugenics and prenatal conditions are being more and more discussed by the 
public press, which goes to show a growing and intelligent interest in the progress of the race. 
Of a truth, every child has a right to be well-born, but that right has been denied 


the masses through ignorance of life. 
“In that elder day,” 
regulating parentage. 


when Rome was the mistress of the world, there was a law 
This law provided that prospective mothers be surrounded by ex- 


amples of heroism, purity and strength. The most perfect works of art were placed around 


her, and special homage was paid her. 


This was for the purpose of endowing the future 


citizens of Rome with beauty, culture, dignity and strength. 

They were using the same prenatal law that is being agitated today. This law, 
simply stated, is that every thought, emotion and desire on the part of the expectant mother 
has a corresponding influence on her unborn child. When prospective parents u use this 
law constructively, the child that is — to them will be well-born. 


SEEKING THE BEST FOR OUR CHILDREN 


FLORENCE PoMEROY RAAB 
A Personal Experience 


AST year while teaching a 
small kindergarten in my own 
home, I began reading mag- 
azine articles on Dr. Mon- 
tessori's methods of teaching 
little children. I expressed 
the wish that I might own her 
book, and my sister gave it 

to me for Christmas. As soon as the holi- 
days were over, I began reading it. But I 
must confess that at first I didn’t get much 
out of it. Dr. Montessori used so many 
scientific terms with which I was not famil- 
iar, that I soon realized I must study the 
book with my dictionary at hand. By the 
time I had read three or four chapters in 
this manner, I became deeply interested. 

One day in early spring, I was sitting on 
cur front porch, studying the chapter on 
how the children in the Montessori schools 
are led to be industrious, loving, courteous 
and obedient, without any discipline being 
apparent. 

A great longing filled my soul and I said 
to myself, “Oh, how I wish my children 
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could have such an ideal training!”” Then 
| thought, ““Well, why don’t you study this 
new method until you are able to teach it, 
as you have already done with the kinder- 
garten>’’ But immediately came the an- 
ewer, ‘No, I cannot follow this Montessori 
Method unless I can study it further and see 
it demonstrated; it is too deep, too radically 
different from my own previous training for 
me to work it out alone.” 

For a moment, I felt discouraged. Then 
the voice of Faith spoke: ‘“‘Do you really 
believe that God guides you.every moment 
of your life and that he has planned the 
best possible things for your children 

I answered firmly, “I do.” 

“Well, then, if this Montessori training is 
the thing they need, if it is best for them, the 
way will open for you to study it thoroughly 
enough to give it to them.” 

These thoughts were the voice of God 
speaking to me, and I calmly rested in the 
assurance they brought me. -To human 
sight, it seemed utterly impossible for me to 
go away from home to study anything. 
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How could I leave my family, or if I took 
the little girls with me, how could I get time 
for study? I was living in the center of 
the state of Washington, and the only Mon- 
tessori schools that I knew anything about 
in America, were thousands of miles away. 
But I did not allow my mind to dwell upon 
these obstacles. I simply said over and 
over to myself, “If it is best, the way will 
open. 

I knew that the didactic material used in 
Montessori schools is manufactured by the 
House of Childhood, New York City, so 
I wrote to them, asking for names of those 
people in Washington who owned the Mon- 
tessori apparatus, and also for the location 
of Montessori schools in the West. They 
replied that the nearest good Montessori 
school was in Southern California, but that 
there would be a short course of lectures on 
the Montessori Method, illustrated by the 
regular Montessori didactic material, at the 
University of Washington, in Seattle, some- 
time during the summer school session. I 
wrote at once to the University of Washing- 
ton and found that the lectures were to be 
given by a graduate of Dr. Montessori’s 
training school in Rome. So I resolved to 
spend my vacation in Seattle—that was 
only 160 miles away. 

I took my little Frances, five years old, 
with me; and my husband assured me that 
with the help of a capable girl, he could 
look after the house and take care of our 
three-year-old. So I left home with a happy 
heart, and was gone three weeks. 

The lectures lasted only one week, but a 
demonstration school was carried on for two 
weeks after that, at one of the summer re- 
sorts near Seattle. Here the lectures were 
continued daily and we were privileged to 
ask questions about the work we were ob- 
serving at the school. We were also given an’ 
opportunity to read some of the lectures that 
Dr. Montessori delivered to her class in 
Rome. Altogether it was a most profitable 
and happy three weeks, both for little 
Frances and myself. 

But still another blessing was in store for 
me. The day before I started for home the 
directress of the school called me to her for 
a private talk. She told me she was plan- 
ning to start a Montessori school in Seattle 
in September and that she would like to 


have me act as one of her assistants. In 
this way I could learn the method more 
thoroughly and my children could receive 


the best of training. I thanked her warmly, 
and said I would like nothing better than 
to accept her offer, but that I didn’t think 
I could leave home for so long a time (she 
wished me to remain at least three months), 
however, I would talk the matter over with 
my husband and let her know our decision. 

When I explained the new plan to my 
husband, he thought at first that I would 
have to decline the offer, and I gave up all 
thought of going. But later his business 
plans changed and he decided to be away 
from home so much that he said I might as 
well be in Seattle as in Cashmere. Thus it 
came about that the last of September found 
me with my two little girls comfortably 
settled in a small apartment, near the school 
at which we all spent five happy hours each 
day. There we remained until January 1, 
1914, when my husband was ready for us 
to join him in our new home in Salem. 

Of those busy, happy weeks, I cannot 
write in detail now, but perhaps sometime 
I may be able to tell you some of the help- 
ful things I learned, not only at the Mon- 
tessori school, but also at the mothers’ meet- 
ings which I attended every week, led by a 
wonderful Truth teacher. In the meantime, 
I wish that every parent who reads Wis- 
DOM, would read and ponder that series of 
articles called ‘Montessori Stories,”’ by 
Carolyn Bailey, in The Delineator, be- 
ginning with the September, 1913, number. 
To my mind, Miss Bailey has grasped the 
true, inner meaning of Dr. Montessori’s 
teaching, and her articles are most illumi- 
nating and helpful to mothers. A series of 
articles in The Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion, by Mary Heaton Vorse, are equally 
as good. If possible, I wish you would 
also read very thoughtfully that much- 
talked-of book, ““A Montessori Mother,” 
by Dorothy Canfield Fisher. 

My heart is so full of gratitude for the in- 
spiration and understanding I gained during 
those three months in Seattle, that I long to 
share it with others. Oh, what wonderful 


blessings God gives us when we steadfastly 
seek the highest and best for ourselves and 
our children, and look to him with loving, 


unshakable faith! 
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GETTING IN TUNE 


HINGS had gone on swimming- 
ly in our home for a week 
after my visit to Mrs. May, 
then all of a sudden the color 

and joy seemed to fade out 

Bi and left only duty and bur- 

dens. It wasn’t any use to 

make believe. I was perfect- 
ly miserable and acted so. Then I found 
the little card that had been such an in- 
spiration to me during the past week: “My 
home radiates comfort, light and cheer.” 

But it was only so many words to me. 
I determined though, to do my duty, so I 
sat down and repeated these words over and 
over, keeping tally on the margin of a news- 
paper. When I stopped and counted, I had 
said them over a hundred and twenty-five 
times, and felt worse than ever. It was no 
use trying any longer. I might just as well 
cry it out. 

About the time the briny deep of my 
woes had obliterated my countenance, in 
walked Mrs. May. 

If it had been any one else, I-should have 
resented the intrusion, but with her it was 
different, and as I looked up into her genial 
face, I forgot for the moment my misery. 
But the tide of tears was not to be stayed. 
I wept afresh. She stood before me and 
laughed, such a wholesome and joyable 
laugh, it made me feel that I was wasting 
my time. 

When I lifted my swollen face I detected 
a glimpse of sympathy in her eyes, but an 
amused smile chased it away, as she said, 

“IT wouldn’t advise you to shed any more 
tears. It is not a beautifying exercise. Do 
you realize what every tear costs you?” 

“T realize,” I answered dolefully, “they 
are the price of a lot of misery to me.” 

*““Misery, and what might misery be?” 
she asked. 

Then I opened my heart to her, and told 
her how all the live-long day everything had 
conspired to make me miserable and un- 
happy. 

“But don’t you see,” she answered, 
“how you began to dread the duties of 
the day even before your eyes were fairly 
opened upon it? If you had closed them 
again, right then and there, and in your 
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mind looked over the blessings that were 
waiting to come at your calling, you would 
have opened them the second time, to 
hold opportunities instead of burdens. Do 
we not read in the Good Book, ‘Man’s word 
is his only burden’ >” 

I remonstrated, “I have struggled 
all day to regain harmony, and the more I 
tried the worse things seemed. Why (I 
held up my card), | have repeated this 
thing one hundred and twenty-five times 
without effect.” 

Again her laugh rang out; not mockingly, 
but full of wholesome encouragement. 
“But, where were your thoughts? Lips 
can only clothe our words with sound; there 
must be the vitalizing co-operation of the 
et thought and word to make them fruit- 

To be sure, it all dawned upon me in an 
instant. I had sat down in my self-pity and 
dumps and repeated mechanically the af- 
firmation I desired to see fulfilled in my 
home. 

What could I expect other than I had 
received > 

My humiliation was evidently visible, for 
her voice was like a mother’s encouraging a 
repentant child when she said; “*Well, never 
mind, dear; let it pass for a lesson you were 
kept after school to get. You will not miss 
it again. Let us get still and realize to- 
gether that of a truth, ‘My home radiates 
comfort, light and cheer.’ ”’ 

Oh, the glory that came to me in that 
silence. My heart and soul went into the 
words now, and my home seemed flooded 
with a great light. 

When Mrs. May arose to go, she said, 
“Remember, dear, to get in tune with life 
afresh every morning. Forget not to count 
your blessings, and they will multiply for 
you all the day.” 


I seemed to be in another world. I 
looked into the mirror. There were no 
traces left of that woe-begone creature with 
a swollen face. The face in the mirror 
looked back at me and smiled as one who 
had entered into a new joy, with intent to 
share it with the inmates of her home. 

It was time for Benny to be coming. | 
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went to the window, eager to catch the first 
glimpse of my boy. 

Yes, there he was coming up the walk, 
but not with his usual buoyant step and 
happy face. 


He looked depressed, and his step was . 


slow; then it dawned upon me that he was 
under the shadow I had cast upon my home 
that morning. 

I flew to the door and flung it wide. I 
called him out of my new found joy. He 
stopped a moment as if in uncertainty, and 
then with quickened step, rushed into my 
arms. “O mamma,” he cried, “I am so 
glad! 

Then he told me how he couldn’t study 
much, all day, “ *cause he felt so heavy in 
here,”” putting his little hand over his heart. 
Then we entered together into happy plans 
to surprise the father on his home coming. 
If ever anybody wanted to atone for their 
transgressions I did, and I prayed contin- 
uously to be delivered from the temptation 
of ever again falling into the snare of neg- 
ative thought. 

When at last Benny and I had put the 
finishing touches to our “‘surprise,” he sta- 
tioned himself at the window to watch for 
his father’s coming. Soon his shout called 
me to his side, and the one glimpse I caught, 
before the boy opened the door, revealed 
a bowed head and general appearance of 
dejection. How my heart smote me! Here 
was another evidence of my morning's error. 
The boy noticed it too, and was quick to 
meet his father with a smile and kiss of wel- 
come. And I? Why I stood at the door 
and did all I knew to prove to him the 
manner of woman who now had charge of 
his home. I was rewarded for my efforts 
by the pleasure that came into his face. 

It seemed that he, too, had had a miser- 
able day, and that everything had gone 
wrong at the office, but some way, he be- 
lieved, everything would work out all right 
now that he saw the silvery lining of the 
cloud. 

The radiating comfort, light and cheer 
that Mrs. May and I had affirmed, became 
a visible thing in our home that evening, and 
John declared there was no place so rest- 
ful to his soul’as our own cozy little home, 
and I propose to keep it so.—M. 


MATERNITY PRAYER 


Our Father, author of all Cood, I thank 
thee that the sacred privilege of motherhood 
is mine. Sweet Spirit, overshadow me with 
thy tender love. (Guide and guard me that 
my child may be brought into the world un- 
dex thy perfect Law. No fear or worry 
of mine hinders thy work in forming for my 
child the beautiful and perfect body and 
harmonious mind for the Christ to manifest 
through. 

For this soul which I have drawn to me, 
I now claim every power and ability of 
genius which is the birthright of a child of 
the Most High 

The soul of my child comes forth from 
thee, O Father, filled with thy love, wisdom 


and power, and possessing unwavering faith 


in thee. 
My days are filled with joy and peace. 
I rest safely in thy Everlasting Arms for | 
realize my oneness with thee, O Father of 
Life and Love. 
¢ ¢ 
THE NEW WONDER 
Mary BREWERTON DE WITT 


Beautiful Margaret Faith is born! 
About her head Aurora’s gold, 

Light fingers curled upon pink palm, 
Like clustered rose leaves, fold on fold; 
How fair she lies, so still, and pure 

As lily o’er a snow wreathed mound, 
Her blue eyes closed, one little prayer 
Escapes the lips, faint breath of sound! 


Beautiful Margaret Faith is here— 
There, fold her close against your breast, 
For she shall drink of Mother’s love, 
Dear birdling in her happy nest! 
Blue eyes, they ope’ and would reveal 

’ Deep wonders of a mystic lore; 
If she should speak ’twould be to tell 


Of vast worlds seen and known before! 


Beautiful Margaret Faith is born! 
Across the sea of gold she came; 
God’s angels bore her safely o’er, 
While in her breast a tiny flame 
Leaped swiftly up to whisper—life! 
And so she came to us, the dear! 
And she shall grow in God's pure love, 
Enfolded in Love’s atmosphere! 


Thirty-seven 


WISDOM APPRECIATED 


6 as two following letters express what thousands of 
persons are saying, because they are so thankful for 
the help and inspiration that WISDOM gives them. We 
wish that you could read with us the many good letters 
that come filled with praise for the work of WISDOM. 
These letters will make you rejoice, for we know that you 
will delight in hearing such appreciation. 

New York City—I wish to bless and thank dear WISDOM for 


its spirit of Love and Wisdom. I read in its pages and find rest and peace 
when I am perplexed. Its messages carry Truth clearly.—D. ‘F. 


London, England—I want to tell you how I love your satiguainn, 
WISDOM. It is such a joyous paper. My brother and I read every word 
that is in our department. Mamma and papa say they like it fine, too. 


—Elizabeth C. 

@ Splendid letters! don’t you think-so? It was probably 
through the kindness of some friends that these persons are 
enjoying the magazine. They were in need, but now WIS- 
DOM has supplied it and they are happy. There are many 
souls, no doubt in your own midst, dear reader, who are 
longing for WISDOM’S message. You would be doing 
an excellent work if you would send the magazine to them. 


Remember the special offer of three subscriptions for $2. 


Dear WIspDom: 


I want to make three persons happy, so I send you their names with 
$2.00. Please send WISDOM to each of them for onz year. 


Yours in Truth, 


| | 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
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HOME READING 


JN every home and family circle there should be a well- 
balanced selection of good reading. The editors of the 
publications of Unity Tract Society have worked to sup- 
ply the needs of the home in this respect, and now they 
offer three valuable magazines that hold important places 
home-life—UNITY, WEEKLY UNITY and WIS- 


@ Each of these magazines work in a different field. 
UNITY, containing 100 pages and published monthly, is 
devoted to teaching the practical application of the doc- 
trine of Jesus Christ. Each issue of it explains how to be 
well, happy and prosperous. UNITY has a Healing De- 
partment which is open to its readers. Those who faith- 
fully co-operate in the spiritual treatment given by this - 
department are rewarded with a powerful realization of 
health and prosperity. 


@ WEEKLY UNITY visits its readers fifty-two times a 
year. It is a paper of eight pages, filled with strong articles 
dealing with the problems of the daily life. By coming 
each week it keeps its readers constantly in the spirit of 
health, joy and peace. WEEKLY UNITY is the leading 
paper of Advance Thought. Reports and extracts of noted 
lectures are printed in each week’s issue. The ideas and 
works of the foremost thinkers of the world are also re- 
viewed in the ‘““Weekly.”” One of the chief features of this 
periodical is a department devoted to Vegetarianism. 


@ Surely the readers of this page know fully what WIS- 
DOM contributes to the home. With her departments 
for children, young people and parents, she provides 
stories, poems and articles that are entertaining and in- 
structive. Read on the opposite page what some of our 
readers say about the magazine. 


The three magazines for $2.00 
UNITY, for one year - - - - - - - - 12 issues. 
WEEKLY UNITY, for one year - - -52 issues. 
WISDOM, for one year - - - -. - 12 issues. 
76 issues for $2. 00 


UNITY TRACT SOCIETY, Kansas City, Missouri 


NAMES WANTED 


ISDOM requests you to fill the space below with 
names of those you think would be interested in a 
magazine that teaches its readers how to live healthy, 
happy and successful lives. WISDOM wants to send 
these names sample copies of her magazine. 


@ Write the names of children and young people who like 
bright, cheery and instructive stories. Also the names of 
mothers and fathers who desire harmonious and success- 
ful homes. WISDOM has a message for all of them. Let 
her prove to the unhappy, the sick, the poor that she can 
help them. Please send the names now. 


WISDOM, 913-17 Tracy Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri 


me Magazine Devoted to Practical Christianity 


$1.00 a year, 10 cents a copy Foreign subscriptions, 6 shillings a year 
Kansas City, Mo., $1.25 a year Canadian, $1.12 a year 


MYRTLE FILLMORE, Editor BLANCHE SAGE HASELTINE, Associate Editor 
: ROYAL FILLMORE, Managing Editor 

Published on the first of each month by 
UNITY TRACT SOCIETY 
Unity Bipc., 913 Tracy Ave. Kansas City, Missouri 


Entered as second class matter, August 8th, 1898, at the postoffice at Kansas City, Missouri, under the 


act of March 3d, 1879. 


THE MONTH’S KEY-NOTE 


The Wees 
Every thought sent out to bless, 
Returns to bring me happiness. 
The Y outh 


Intelligence responds to my call. 


The Home 


Peace be unto this house, and all who en- 
ter here. 


@ WISDOM stands for growth, power, joy and success. 

q The magazine brings happiness, peace and harmony to every home that it visits. 

@ WISDOM teaches parents and children the higher laws of being, and from the knowl- 
edge gained through reading the magazine there is revealed to them the Truth which 
brings joy and satisfaction. 


@ Every home and every family can enjoy happiness and prosperity if they follow closely 


the word and spirit of WISDOM. 
€ Tell your friends and neighbors what this magazine is doing. Get them interested in 
WISDOM'S work, for through it they will be greatly benefited. 


UNITY TRACT SOCIETY, 913 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
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THE GOLDFISH 


SUSIE CLARK 


We are dainty little goldfish, 
Flashing in the sun, 

Darting, diving, glancing, playing 
Lily leaves among; 

Some have hues of rosy sunset, 
Some shine burnished gold, 

Others tints of purest amber, 
More lovely than gems to behold. 


When skies are blue and fair above, 
The day one long, bright dream, 

When lily-buds ope’ sweet around, 
Blue, golden, rose and cream; 

Where tender vines and mosses wave, 
Down ‘mongst shadows cool 

We glance and dart like arrows red, 
Playing hide and seek in the pool. 


When burning sun’s rays beat upon us, 
*Neath sheltering leaves we hide, 

Resting easily, dozing, down in the cool depths 
Till cometh the eventide. 


Our lily-pond lies in a garden; 
So sweet are the flowers there, 
So yielding the soft, green carpet 
And vine-festooned boughs arched in air, 
That often the passerby lingers 
To gaze on the beauteous scene, 
Or rest by the pond, with lilies gemmed o’e1 
And wee, flame-red goldfish within. 


So for us, life’s a merry playday; 
We have neither care nor fear, 

For loving ones tend and guard us, 
That danger comes not near. 

We cannot do deeds great and noble, 
But only like bird, flow’r or mill, 
Some spot in God's universe brighten, 
And we gladly our mission fulfil. 
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